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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 
Sixty-seventh Annual Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER 28th and 29st, 1931 


HE sixty-seventh meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 

and Exegesis was called to order by the President, Professor 
B. 8. Easton, at 10:30 A.M. on December 28th, 1931, at the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. The 
report of the Corresponding Secretary, Professor C. H. Kraeling, 
was presented as were those of the Recording Secretary and the 
Treasurer (see pp. v—vii). 

As a committee to nominate officers for next year, Professors 
L. W. Batten, I. J. Peritz, and D. W. Riddle were appointed by 
the chair. 

On behalf of the Committee on Arrangements a report was made 
by Professor E. G. H. Kraeling. 

The Society then proceeded to the consideration of the following 
papers: 

By B. 8. Easton: Ethical Lists in the New Testament (Presidential Address.) 
By E. A. Leslie: The Second Millennium in the Fertile Crescent. 

By A. Freed: The Probable Author of the Book Found by Hilkiah. 

By W. F. Albright: The Official Seals of the Temple Treasury in the Post- 

Exilic Age. 

By J. A. Montgomery: Strains of Asceticism in Early Judaism. 

Monday Afternoon, December 28. The Society reconvened 
at 2 P.M. The following papers were read and discussed until 
adjournment: 

By D. W. Riddle: The Logic of the Theory of Translation Greek. 
By W. N. Donovan: Notes on a Trip in the Negeb. 


By W. F. Stinespring: Some Aspects of the Historical Topography of An- 
tioch. 
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By C. H. Kraeling: The Jewish Community at Antioch. 
By Dudley Tyng: The Septuagint Text of Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
By Trude Weiss Rosmarin: Metaphorical Use of “Heaven,” “Sun,” “Moon,” 

“Stars” in the Bible, and in Cuneiform Inscriptions. 

By Amos B. Hulen: The “Dialogues with the Jews” as Sources for the Early 

Jewish Argument against Christianity. 

*By H.R. Willoughby: The Lost Miniatures of the Rockefeller-McCormick 

Manuscript. 

Monday Evening, December 28. This session was held as 
an annual meeting of the Fund for Biblical and Oriental Archaeo- 
logical Research with the following program: 

By W. J. Moulton: Report of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
*By W. F. Albright: The Excavation of Beth-Zur. 
*By R.H. Pfeiffer: The Excavations at Nuzi (1929—30). 


Tuesday Morning, December 29. The Society convened 
about 9:30 A.M. The Recording Secretary reported on behalf of 
the Council. 33 persons, who had been nominated for membership 
in the Society upon recommendation of the Council, were elected. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Council, it was 
agreed to accept the invitation of the Divinity School of Chicago 
University and of the Oriental Institute to hold our next meeting 
there. The time of meeting is to be in the week following Christ- 
mas, the exact days to be determined by the President and Recor- 
ing Secretary. 

The Auditing Committee reported that they had found the 
Treasurer’s accounts correct. Their recommendations with regard 
to ways and means of balancing the budget were discussed and 
were finally referred to the Council for consideration and report to 
the Society. 

The Nominating Committee made its report and the following 
appointments were then made: 

Prof. J. M. P. Smith, University of Chicago President 

Prof. James Moffatt, Union Theol. Seminary Vice-President 

Prof. Henry J. Cadbury, Bryn Mawr College Recording Secretary 
Prof. H. H. Tryon, Union Theol. Seminary Treasurer 

Mr. Joshua Starr 

Prof. C. B. Hedrick, Berkeley Divinity School 
Prof. Mary E. Andrews, Goucher College 


* Illustrated with the stereopticon. 


Associates in Council. 
Term expires in 1934 
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‘Delegate to the American 

Council of Learned So- 

cieties. Term expires 
1936 

The Council reported that it had elected Professor C. H. Kraeling 
as Corresponding Secretary and to be associated with him as an 
Editorial Committee Professors B. W. Bacon and George Dahl. 

Announcement was made of a plan of English Scholars to estab- 
lish a Memorial to the late Dr. Cowley. The Corresponding Secretary 
was instructed to communicate with those responsible for this Me- 
morial expressing the interest of our members and to publish a 
statement about it in the Journal (see p. 73). 

The Society voted to express its thanks to the Union Theological 
Seminary for the hospitality which it received this year. 

The activities of the American Council of Learned Societies, as 
they interest our membership, were briefly reported by one of our 
delegates to that Council, Professor Albright. 

Papers were read and discussed during the morning session as 
follows: 

By 8S. V. McCasland: Miracle Stories in Josephus. 
By J.M. P. Smith: The Growth of the Hebrew Idea of God. 


By Fleming James: Was there Monotheism in Israel before Amos ? 
By G. 8. Duncan: The Contribution of George Foot Moore to Biblical Learn- 


Prof. W. F. Albright, Johns Hopkins University 


i; i Starr: Jewish and Gentile Affinities to the Markan Portrayal of 

John the Baptist. 

By Julian Morgenstern: The Samaritan Schism. 
By C. D. Matthews: Palestine, Holy Land of Islam. 

Tuesday Afternoon, December 29. The Society convened 
at about 2 P.M. The Council reported that it had considered care- 
fully the recommendations of the Auditing Committee in which 
changes were suggested to improve the financial situation of the 
Society, and that it recommended that no action be taken 
this year since the balance in the Treasury would apparently be 
adequate to meet the expected expenses. The members were, how- 
ever, reminded that by recommending for membership in the So- 
ciety suitable persons they will not only be helping the Society 
fulfil its general function but will assist its financial situation. 
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The membership listened to the presentation of papers in two 
divisions. In the Old Testament section, which adjourned at about 
5 P.M., the following papers were read and discussed: 


By James Muilenburg: Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream. 

By R. H. Pfeiffer: The Personification of Wisdom. 

By Barnett A. Elzas: A Note on Job 2 12. 

By H. 8. Gehman: The Armenian Version of Kings I and IT. 

By George Dahl: The Integrity and Date of Joel. 

By G. R. Berry: The Title of Ezekiel (1 1-3). 

By Sam’l. Rosenblatt: The Text of the Bible in the Light of Mishnaic Exe- 
gesis. 

By Robert Gordis: Some Hitherto Unrecognized Meanings of the Hebrew 
Root shub. 

By E. G. H. Kraeling: The Death of Sennacherib in 2 Kings 19 36-37. 


In the New Testament section, which adjourned at about 
5:45 P.M., the following papers were presented: 


By Geo. A. Barton: When and by whom was the Church at Rome founded ? 

By C. B. Hedrick: Pageantry in the Fourth Gospel. 

By C. R. Bowen: Love in the Fourth Gospel. 

By C.C. Torrey: John 12 32 ““When I shall be lifted up from the earth.” 

By Mary E. Andrews: The Problem of Motive in the Ethics of Paul. 

By E. C. Colwell: Method in the Study of the Text of the Gospel Lectionary. 

By D. W. Riddle: The Character of the Lectionary Text of Mark in the Week- 
day Readings. 

By K. W. Clark: The Text of a New American Codex of the Greek New 
Testament. 

By Henry J. Cadbury: Noon (Acts 22 6; 26 13): A Problem in Motif. 

By Elbert Russell: Possible Influence of the Mysteries on the Form and In- 
terrelation of the Johannine Literature. 


The following papers were presented only by title: 
By G. L. Robinson: The Bible, Oriental in its Standards of Morality. 
By Julian Obermann: The Basilica of St.’Ashmunit at Antioch. 
By E. G. H. Kraeling: The Legend of Ehud. 
By Kemper Fullerton: A Defense of the Massoretic Text of Job 40 2. 
By E. B. Cross: The Liturgical Structure of Certain Psalms. 
By L. J. Liebreich: The Text of the Targum to Canticles. 
By Margaret B. Crook: Kings and Kingship in the Works of the Great Pro- 
phets. 
By C. C. McCown: The Geography of Jesus’ Last Journey. 
By B. W. Bacon: The Self-Witness of the Fourth Evangelist. 


Henry J. Capsury, Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY 


The active members on our roll appear to number 467 which is 
an increase of nineteen over the number reported last year. This 
includes 33 persons who were elected at our last meeting and who 
subsequently qualified for membership. 

Of the seven persons elected to Honorary Membership at our 
Fiftieth Anniversary last year all accepted, apparently with 
pleasure. 

The deaths of the following active members have been reported 
during the year: 

Prof. Alex. R. Gordon of Montreal, died December 19, 1930. 

Mrs. Mary B. Longyear of Brookline, Mass., died March 14, 1931. 

Mention may be made also of the death on May 16, 1931 of Pro- 
fessor George Foot Moore of Cambridge, Mass. Though not a mem- 
ber of this Society for many years past, he was formerly a very 
active member (from 1883 to 1907), Corresponding Secretary and 
so editor of the Journal from 1889 to 1895, and President of the 
Seciety in 1899. In recording his death and the loss it brings to his 
associates in the similar fields of scholarship in America itis plea- 
sant to acknowledge the respect which he enjoyed from all groups 
represented in our Society. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Henry J. Capspury,. Recording Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


With the assistance of the other members of the Board of Edi- 
tors, the Corresponding Secretary has in his capacity as Editor-in- 
Chief of the Journal attended to the publication of four single issues 
of the periodical during the past year. In accordance with the de- 
sires expressed by the Society, the first of these issues was made 
an Anniversary issue. 

As instructed at the last meeting of the Society, the Secretary 
had a permanent file of the Journal installed in the Library of the 
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American Oriental Society. The attempt to enlist new subscribers 
for the Journal from among Libraries and institutions here and 
abroad was postponed because the general financial situation did 
not augur for the enterprise a success proportionate to the expense 
involved. 

We have during the past year been offered a considerable num- 
ber of manuscripts, two of them of undeniable merit, which their 
very size prevented us from printing. This has raised in the minds 
of the editors the question whether it would not be possible to 
publish Bethefte to the Journal in the form of individual pamphlets, 
like those of the ZAW and ZNW, each containing one major con- 
tribution of unquestioned excellence and importance, as a part of 
our service to members of the Society and to Biblical Science. The 
financial situation previously aliuded to precludes the Society’s 
attempting such an undertaking on its own resources. We should 
therefore be inclined to propose that the Society instruct its dele- 
gates to the American Council of Learned Societies to take up with 
the Council the possibility of its assisting us in securing a found- 
ation of $ 14.000, the interest of which could be used to publish 
such supplementary volumes, and the proceeds of the sale of which 
could be used to offset a deficit in the publication of the Journal. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. Corresponding Secretary. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1931 


$ 2961.46 
Balance on hand December 28, 1931 
First National Bank, Meadville, Pa 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company, New 
York City 
Check on hand for deposit 


The above report covering transactions to date, is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 
December 28, 1931. 
Henry J. CapBury, Treasurer vro tem. 
Audited and found correct 
December 28, 1931. 
Fremine James, H. R. 
Auditing Committee. 


Vii 
Receipts 
Dinner tickets .............. 120.00 
: 
[ Duplicates of Journal supplied by member. . 3.00 
$ 2376.11 
$ 5186.01 
Expenditures 
Printing and postage ........... 49.00 
Secretary’s expenses. ........... 67.23 
Editorialexpenses. ............ 156.65 
Printing Jounal .. ......... . . 2470.50 
; Dues: American Council of Learned Societies . 25.00 
Returned check. ............. «3.00 
50th Anniversary expenses... ..... . 188.13 
$ 2224.55 
$ 5186.01 
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NEW TESTAMENT ETHICAL LISTS: 


BURTON SCOTT EASTON 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


T is now generally recognized that the catalogs of virtues and 

vices in the New Testament are derived ultimately from the 
ethical teaching of the Stoa.? Lists of the kind are all but absent 
from the Old Testament and are very scantily represented in the 
Talmud,? while the (acrostic) catalogs of sins recited in the syn- 
agogue confessions can scarcely be traced back of the fifth Christian 
century. In the Hellenistic Jewish literature, however, such lists 
are fairly abundant and are elaborately developed by Philo; in his 
Sacrifices of Abel and Cain,* he assembles no less than a hundred 
and sixty evils in a single catalog. Early Greek Christianity, there- 
fore, was in contact with the practice of teaching by using ethical 
lists on two sides, the Hellenistic Jewish and the pure Greek. It is 
the purpose of the present discussion to investigate the respective 
influence of these two sources, and also to inquire how far the New 
Testament writers developed the method independently. 

An excellent example of a Jewish-Greek list is in Wisdom 14 


25—26: 


1 Presidential Address delivered before the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis at its Annual meeting held at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, December 28, 1931. 

2 The facts and literature are summarized, e. g., in Lietzmann’s An die 
Rémer, 3d ed., 1928, p. 35t. 

8 The examples cited by Strack-Billerbeck (iii, p. 75) on Romans 1 29-31 
are all from Hellenized works. 

4 § 32, Cohn’s edition, i, p. 214f. In Mangey’s edition (ii, p. 268f.) and 
Yonge’s English translation (iii, p. 254f.) the passage is detached from its 
proper context. 
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aiua Kai ddvos Kat ddXos 
amearia Tapaxos émopKia 
OdpuBos ayabav XapiTos auvycia 
yeverews evadrayy 
aratia 

motxeia Kat ac 
blood and murder _ theft and fraud 
corruption faithlessness tumult perjury 
troubling of good = unthankfulness for benefits 
defilement of souls confusion of sex 

disorder in marriage 

adultery and wantonness 
Here certain characteristics deserve notice: 

As in practically all lists of the kind, whatever their origin, the 
sins are selected somewhat at random. There is little attempt to 
classify them ; a rough metrical scheme, assonance and paronomasia 
are chiefly responsible for their order. 

In accord with Jewish custom actions rather than thoughts are 
enumerated, even “unthankfulness for benefits” is probably con- 
ceived as manifested in ungrateful conduct. A true Stoic analysis 
would probe deeper and would center on sins of the disposition as 
the cause of the acts. 

In the context all these sins are described as the result of a primal 
fault: “The devising of idols was the beginning of fornication, and _ 
the invention of them the corruption of life’ (14 12). The attempt 
to unify the sources of human guilt is essentially Greek; apart from 
some exceptions nct only the Old Testament but later Judaism as 
well tend to isolate sins from one another as breaches of different 
divine laws. But in making the root sin “idolatry” the writer is 
wholly Jewish; while certain Stoics regard the practice as foolish 
they never think of treating it as the cause of every other vice. As 
the cardinal defect most Greek moralists would choose “ignorance,” 
although thorough-going Stoics might prefer “pleasure.” In the 
Jewish scheme of things, however, neither “ignorance” nor “plea- 
sure” could play so decisive a part; where Jewish authors adopt 
the Hellenistic terminology—as Philo often does®’—they are argu- 


5 For instance, in his mammoth list cited above all the vices are per- 
sonified as followers of Pleasure. 
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ing as Greeks and not as Jews. “Ignorance,” no doubt, might be 
given an Old Testament coloring by defining it as “ignorance of 
God’s laws,’’* but in this identification the Greek meaning of the 
word is altered out of recognition. And pleasure as something evil 
in itself is all but incomprehensible to the Jewish mind ; according 
to Judaism many pleasures are not only approved but are explicitly 
commanded by God.’ 

Finally, it may be observed that the author of Wisdom is not 
concerned to correct the sins that he catalogs. Since he and his 
coreligionists were not “led astray by any evil device of men’s art, 
nor yet by painters’ fruitless labor,” (15 4) they are free from these 
sins that have their origin in idolatry. He writes, in other words, 
simply to exalt his own religion by describing the depths of baseness 
to which non-Jews have descended. 

Turning now to the New Testament, the longest catalog of vices 
is in Romans 1 29—s1. It comes as the climax of an argument which 
follows the thesis and language of Wisdom 13—14 very closely. so 
closely in fact as to prove a dependence of some direct ox indirect 
sort. Paul, moreover, like Wisdom does not attempt to reform the 
evils in his list; he too depicts a condition in which supposedly he 
and his readers have no share, and which is meant only to horrify 
these readers with the depravity cf the outside world. And in his 
list also euphony rather than logic has determined the selection of 
the terms and their order. On the other hand only two terms of 
Wisdom’s fifteen and Paul’s twenty-one—‘“murder” and “deceit” — 
are common to both. This is partly due to Paul’s omission of sexual 
aberrations, which have been already dealt with in vv. 26—27, but 
is chiefly owing to the fact that Paul chooses sins that are pre- 
dominantly those of thought rather than of act. One reason for this 
change may be Paul’s different aim. Wisdom carefully limits his 
reproaches to failings that—in his opinion, at least—are compara- 
tively rare among Jews. Paul, who is about to castigate the Jews 
as relentlessly as he does the Greeks, may deliberately have chosen 
moral defects acknowledgely common to all mankind. But in any 
case Paul is much more Stoic in his phrasing; the phrase Ta «7 


6 Psalm 147 20, etc. 
7 Deuteronomy 16 15, etc. 
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xaOyjxovra that introduces his list is from the technical language 
of the moralists. 

Now the reproduction of Wisdom’s general argument is by no 
means confined to Paul. There is, to be sure, curiously little on this 
theme in the Rabbinical literature, but Baruch 6 43—44 similarly 
deduces sexual vice from idolatry, while in 2 Enoch 10 4—6 un- 
natural sins, gross excesses and wanton cruelties are made to cul- 
minate in “idolatry.” So “idolatry” is the climax of “abominable, 
murderers, fornicators and sorcerers” in Revelation 21 8 and of 
“dogs, sorcerers, fornicators and murderers” in Revelation 22 15,° 
while in Revelation 9 20—21 “murders, sorceries, fornication and 
thefts” are introduced by an Old Testament description of idolatry. 
We may compare “lasciviousness, lusts, winebibbings, revellings, 
carousings and abominable idolatries” in 1 Peter 4 s and “fornica- 
tors, covetous, extortioners and idolaters’” in 1 Corinthians 5 10. 
In 1 Corinthians 6 9—10, “fornicators, idolaters, effeminate, per- 
verse sexualists, thieves, covetous, drunkards, revilers and extor- 
tioners” and Galatians 5 19—21 “fornication, uncleanness, lasci- 
viousness, idolatry, sorcery, enmities, strife, jealousies, wraths, fac- 
tions, divisions, parties, envyings, drunkenness and revellings” so 
emphatic a position is not given to “idolatry,” but the general 
identity of these two lists with those above is obvious; at all events 
idolatry and sexual misdeeds are closely associated. And in all the 
lists thus far cited except Romans 1 29—s1 the sins are almost ex- 
clusively sins of act. 

It seems clear, consequently, that around the beginning of our 
era Hellenistic Judaism had developed a regular “form” for de- 
nouncing Gentiles, in which idolatry was linked with the habitual 
perpetration of various grossly atrocious deeds and was often made 
their cause. And this pratice was continued by the New Testament 
writers, often with little regard for the context. In 1 Corinthians 

8 Strack-Billerbeck (iii, p. 63, 55) cites only a saying of Rabbi Jehudah 
in Sanh. 63b: “The Israelites served idols only to permit themselves open 
licentiousness.”” But reproaches of Gentiles for immorality of course crowd 
the pages of the Talmud (Strack-Billerbeck, iii, p. 62—76). 

® The apparent anticlimax of “all liars” in 21 s and “every one that loveth 
and maketh a lie” in 22 15 is almost certainly due to additions of the Apo- 
calyptist, who was using “lying” in the technical sense of “‘apostasy.” “Fear- 
ful and unbelieving” which open the list in 21 23 undoubtedly have this sense. 
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6 9—10, for instance, the sins enumerated have no real connection 
with Paul’s reproof of lawsuits among Christians: the only relevant 
terms are “covetous” and “extortioners,” and they are submerged 
by eight others, of which four are sexual. In other words the list 
must not be regarded as an integral part of Paul’s argument, but 
as a conventional formula that he introduces as a threat. “In your 
lack of brotherly affection you are in danger of falling back into 
what you once were! If in one respect, why not in ail ?” 

It would of course be futile, to attempt to construct a standard 
set of vices that might compose a hypothetical “original” list. No 
such catalog ever existed; teachers merely lumped together such 
evil deeds as might occur to them at the moment. No term is com- 
mon to all the lists cited above. “Fornication” (in some form or 
other) comes nearest but is absent from Romans 1 29—s1, although 
found in 1 24—27. “Murder,” “theft,” and “covetousness” are like- 
wise popular because highly obvious. “Sorcery” is in all three of 
the lists in Revelation and in Galatians 5 20 as well. “Drunkenness” 
(also obvious) occurs three times. Otherwise there is little repeti- 
tion; the conventionality consists in citing general gross sins rather 
than any particular vices. 

In Galatians 5 19—21, however, a real attempt has been made to 
adapt the list to the context. Two, indeed, of the fifteen terms 
—‘idolatry” and “sorcery”—are perfunctory, since all Christians 
were supposedly free from temptations to such things.!° Four terms 
—“fornication, lasciviousness, drunkenness, revellings”—recur in 
substance in 1 Peter 4 3s and so may be judged moral commonplaces. 
but their citation in any exhortation addressed to Greeks could cer- 
tainly do no harm. But the remaining eight terms —“enmities, 
strifes, jealousies, wraths, factions, divisions, parties, envyings”— 
fit perfectly into the plan of Galatians. They form the counterpart 
of the nine virtues that follow—‘“love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, self-control” —every 
one of which reinforces the lesson that Paul was endeavoring to 
teach. This catalog of nine sins, consequently, is Paul’s own com- 
position, which he has inserted into a conventional citation. In 
support of this we may note in addition that in Greek these eight 


10 The weakened sense of “idolatry” in 1 Corinthians 10 14 cannot apply 
here. 
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terms—tyOpar, Epis, Cros, Oumoi, épWeia, dtxorracia, aipéras, 
pOdvo:—have little discoverable assonance, while in the terms that 
remain when these are deleted—zopveia, axaQapcia, aré\-yea, 
eidwAoXaT pela, papuaxeia, ué0at, euphony is well mark- 
ed. Unlike Romans 1 29—s1 Paul has chosen terms that as a whole 
describe sins of act rather than of disposition and so is Jewish rather 
than Stoic. 

A somewhat similar phenomenon may be observed in the two 
associated lists of Colossians 3 5, 8: “fornication, uncleanness, pas- 
sion, evil desire, and covetousness which is idolatry” and “anger, 
wrath, malice, railing, shameful speaking.” These are obviously 
largely conventional, but Paul has made them serve his immediate 
purpose excellently. In this way we have the probable explanation 
of the perplexing phrase “covetousness which is idolatry,” which 
reappears in Ephesians 5 5 as “covetous man who is an idolater.” 
Exegetes have always been puzzled by this unexpected equation 
of two unrelated vices and have evolved no satisfactory interpret- 
ation for it.11 From the facts analyzed above, however, it is evident 
that Paul is citing a formula which concluded with “covetousness 
and idolatry ;” “idolatry” being the culminating term as in other 
lists already discussed. But it suddenly occurred to him that the 
Colossians were in no need of a warning against idolatry, and so he 
changed the wording, producing a phrase that no doubt lacks clar- 
ity but which teaches an excellent moral lesson. 

Otherwise in Colossians 3 5, s there is nothing inappropriate to 
so general a warning, even when addressed to earnest Christians. 
Omitting synonyms there are really only four sins in the two lists 
—sexual indulgence, love of money, anger and untruthfulness— 
all of which are universal temptations everywhere. In Ephesians 
4 31, 5 s—a the adaptation has been carried still farther. “Passion” 
and “evil desire” have disappeared and are replaced by the much 


11 Some, noting that the other terms in Colossians 3 5 are sexual, have 
explained “‘covetousness” here as “impurity for pay,” “prostitution,” and 
have pointed to the abundant parallels that connect prostitution with idol- 
worship. Others have seen in the covetousness a reluctance to be cut off from 
the normal business life of the Hellenistic world, a reluctance that might 
tempt to apostasy. Strack-Billerbeck (ii, p. 606—607) note that there are no 
true Rabbinic parallels. 
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milder offences “foolish talking” and “jesting,”!? the confusing 
equation of “covetousness” and “idolatry” is transferred to the 
final application, and adjurations to positive virtues are inter- 
spersed. In this way the section acquires an even more specifically 
Christian coloring. An incongruity, however, appears in including 
“covetousness” among the sins “not even to be named;” this was 
probably an oversight. 

The Pastoral Epistles contain three lists of vices with certain 
peculiarities of their own. In 1 Timothy 1 »—10 fourteen unusually 
gross abominations are detailed as “contrary to the healthful teach- 
ing” and as rebuked by the law. The arrangement here is deter- 
mined by the second table of the Decalogue, and so no significance 
can be attached to the omission of “idolatry ;” the Jewish character 
of the list is self-evident. The five-term list in 1 Timothy 6 4—s, 
“envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, wranglings,” has conven- 
tional elements but is chiefly constructed out of anti-Gnostic po- 
lemic. Somewhat different from all the others is the eighteen-term 
list 2 Timothy 3 2—4. By its context it is simply one more of the 
familiar Jewish apocalyptic predictions of the moral degeneracy of 
the last days. Its contents, however, attribute less extreme vices 
than is usual to the evil teachers who usher in the end. Sins of act 
are considerably outnumbered by sins of disposition, so the 
closest New Testament parallel to this list is Romans 1 29—s1. Four 
terms of the two lists are, in fact, in verbal correspondence. One, 
yovevow azebeis, has no significance, but two others of the four, 
adaCoves and aoropyot, are found nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment. And the fourth term, vzepijpavor, is by no means common; 
two of its three other New Testament occurrences (James 4 7 and 
1 Peter 5 5) are in citations of Proverbs 3 s4. So the list in Romans 
may very well have inspired that in 2 Timothy. The modifications 
would be due to the fact that the author of the Pastorals was writ- 
ing against very concrete adversaries, a peculiarly objectionable 
type of gnostics. He consequently selected terms that could be re- 
cognized as describing these people,!* and that led up to his more 
explicit characterization of them in the verses that follow. 

12 The substitution of “clamor” for “malice” seems to have no special 


point, unless xaxia was thought too general a word. 
18 Hence the non-use of “murder,” which is in the list in Romans. 
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The same controversy against gnostics determined the invective of 
Jude, an epistle that can almost be described as an unbroken catalog 
of vices. Most of the language, however, isso pictorial as to put Jude’s 
arraignment in a class entirely by itself; it is only in vv. s and 16 
that sins are described in direct terms. And in neither of these verses 
is there any conventional element; Jude chose his adjectives to fit 
the immediate controversy and had no need to depend on prece- 
dents. What is true of Jude in this regard is equally true of 2 Peter. 

Finally, a formal catalog of sins has found its way into the Syn- 
optic tradition in Mark 7 21-22. There are twelve terms: “fornic- 
ations, thefts, murders, adulteries, covetings, malices, deceit, lasci- 
viousness, envying, railing, pride, foolishness.” The peculiarity of 
this list is that it purports to show the results of a single evil prin- 
ciple within the man, and in accord with this most of the vices are 
external; that all are not so—“coveting, envy, pride, foolishness” — 
is due to the carelessness of the compiler.14 Otherwise the list is 
conventional; since its terms are practically all found in the lists 
already examined, a further search for its sources would be un- 
profitable. We may presume that it is such a list as might be given 
in the Evangelist’s day by pretty much any teacher engaged in ex- 
plaining the words of Jesus that precede it. 

To summarize our results. Most of the New Testament lists of 
vices are conventional, and the sins enumerated have generally 
little to do with the context in which the lists occur. Direct non- 
Jewish precedent is highly likely in the case of Romans 1 29—31 
and only less likely for 2 Timothy 3 2—4.15 In the other instances, 
however, the immediate background is specifically Jewish-Greek, 
and as common ancestors they have the Jewish lists, such as Wis- 
dom 14 25s—26, whose purpose was to impress on Israelites the cri- 
mes inseparable from idolatry. 

We may note further that avoidance of the sins cataloged in these 
lists is never identified with Christian morality. Life as a Christian 
hardly begins until such temptations have been put to death.'® 


14 The parallel Matthew 15 19 has corrected this, and has made the list 
more compact by reducing its twelve terms to six. 

15 As a matter of fact, while Romans 1 29-31 contains only six “non- 
LXX” terms, 2 Timothy 3 2—4 contains ten. 

16 Colossians 3 5; 1 Peter 2 1, etc. 
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The New Testament lists of virtues present problems somewhat 
different from those offered by the lists of vices. There existed no 
regular formulas in praise of the Jews’ moral achievements!’ that 
are counterparts to the above condemnations of the Gentiles’ mis- 
deeds. Jewish sense of reality was doubtless too strong for this; 
even the writer of Wisdom in his fifteenth chapter contents him- 
self with the negative assertion that Jews do not do such evil 
things. What is even more important, however, is that the concept 
of “virtues” as such is hardly native to the Old Testament: the 
Pentateuchal legislation does not often take the positive form, 
while Hebrew writers generally prefer to depict the goodness of a 
man by concrete instances rather than by cataloguing his benevolent 
qualities. 

In fact about the only New Testament list in which we can be 
certain of a purely Jewish origin is the Beatitudes. There are eight 
terms: 01,18 aevOourres, mpacis, TewwvTes, Ka- 
Oapoi, eipnvoraoi, And it is interesting to observe 
that not one of these recurs in another New Testament catalog of 
the kind.1* In fact, apart from non-technical references to “peace,” 
only two of the eight terms reappear at all as describing virtues, 
mpav's?°—although almost always in its substantive form—and the 
very obvious xa0apcs; both words, of course, are as much Greek 
as Jewish-Greek. 

Or, to put the matter differently, the true lists of virtues in the 
New Testament may be taken as Galatians 5 22—23, 2 Corinthians 
6 6—7, Ephesians 6 14—17, Philippians 4 s, Colossians 3 12—14, 1 Ti- 
mothy 3 2—s, 6 11, Titus 1 >—s, James 3 17, 2 Peter 1 s—s. Of the 
approximately forty-six terms in these lists twelve are not found 
in the Greek Old Testament at all outside of 3 and 4 Maccabees: 
duaxos, avéyxAyTos, avewidnurtos, adirapyupos, didaxtixds, 
evrreOys, evpnuos, vnpartos, prraded- 
hia, prdgevos. Eight more are of very rare occurence: adtaxprros, 
avuTroKpiTos, Tpordirys, TEuvds, 


17 Enumeration of Jewish religious privileges is another matter. 
18 In a highly technical sense. 
19 2 Timothy 3 10—“persecutions”—is not a true ethical list. 
20 And the Beatitude that contains it—a mechanical citation of Psalm 
37 9b—is textually insecure. 
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prayaGos. It may be noted moreover that the use of éy«patys and 
éyxpareca is practically confined to Sirach, and that in the Books 
representing the Hebrew Old Testament evcéBea appears only 
four times. In other words just about half of the terms employed 
in the lists above are practically absent from the Biblical vocabulary 
of Hellenistic Judaism.?? 

There is nothing surprising about this. The Greeks had brought 
ethical terminology to a state of high development, but Jews were 
of two minds about employing it. Some of them had no hesitation; 
the writer of 4 Maccabees, for instance, is fond of ayvds, aperi}, 
pradeddia and above all of this last noun he 
uses no less than forty-seven times, although it does not at all de- 
scribe the Jewish attitude toward religion. But Christians found 
the Greek terminology most congenial; since Gentile converts were 
already familiar with it, missionaries were saved an immense amount 
of labor. Accordingly Paul uses without hesitation terms so tech- 
nically Greek as avrapxesa®? and éyxparea®? and is not afraid to 
exhort his readers in such unmistakably Hellenistic language as 
Philippians 4 s. And it is quite natural that when the writer of 
1 Timothy catalogs the qualifications of a bishop he parallels strik- 
ingly what Tacitus Onosander®4 lays down as the proper endow- 
ments of a general: yui aipeioOa Tov ... 
coHppova, ArTOv, StaTrovor, voepov, adiAapryupor, 
véov pare Birepov, dv Kai TaTépa Taldwr, ixavov 
Aéyew, &vdoFov; “I say then that the general should be chosen 
as .. soberminded, self-controlled, temperate, frugal, hardy, in- 
telligent, no lover of money, not (too) young or old, if it may be, 
the father of children, able to speak well, of good repute.” Dibelius 
points out here that the list in 1 Timothy has really nothing more 
to do with the special duties of a bishop than that in Onosander 
has to do with those of a general: both lists represent rhetorical 

21 In the lists of vices apart from Romans 1 29-31 and 2 Timothy 3 2-4 
the only “non-LXX” words are aicxpérns and eirpavedia in Ephesians 5 4 
and such compounds as olvopAvyia, alicxpodoyia, etc. 

22 2 Corinthians 9 s. The word is not found in the LXX, although there 
are a few scattered instances of adrdpxns. 

23 Galatians 5 23; compare Acts 24 25. 


24Ca. A. D. 50. I owe the reference to Dibelius’ Pastoralbriefe, 2nd ed. 
(1931), p. 100. 
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formulas which could be applied with more or less appropriateness 
to any responsible walk in life. 

We may consequently take for granted that the New Testament 
lists of virtues have a direct relation to corresponding catalogs cur- 
rent among contemporary Stoic teachers. But how far did the 
Christian writers modify these lists so as to adapt them to the needs 
of the new religion ? 

In Philippians 4 s and Titus 3 1—2 there is no attempt at modi- 
fication of any sort; the lists are used exactly as they might have 
been by Greek moralists treating of elevated thoughts or of the 
duties of good and obedient citizens. 1 Timothy 3 2—s and Titus 
1 7—8 are likewise used unchanged from the non-Christian form, 
but in each case a religious touch is added by what follows in the 
subsequent discussion. In James 3 17 an introductory clause makes 
the virtues all fruits of “the wisdom that is from above;” the ad- 
jectives themselves, however—‘pure, peaceable, forbearing, easily 
entreated, merciful, fruitful, harmonious, unhypocritical”—are not 
all specially characteristic of “wisdom.” And all three of these lists 
amass their terms in no particular sequence. 

Much the same is true of 1 Timothy 6 11, but the writer here has 
made a beginning at Christianizing his list by introducing rior1s?5 
and the specifically Christian aya7n. In 2 Peter 1 s—s the process 
has gone farther; now zio71s?¢ is the first term and aya7ry the last, 
thus the six miscellaneous virtues that intervene—they might equally 
well have been any six others—are made to begin with the funda- 
mental requirement of Christianity and to culminate in its highest 
achievement. 

In 2 Corinthians 6 6, however, the catalog is only an incident in 
a larger and definitely religious context, and the terms are tho- 
roughly adapted to their purpose of describing Paul’s faithful mi- 
nistry; in this way “love” and “the Spirit” are not afterthoughts 
but are integral parts of the whole. The terms in Galatians 5 22—23 
and Colossians 3 12—14 likewise are carefully selected as giving ty- 
pical examples of the Christians’ brotherly duties toward one an- 
other. In the first: of these, moreover, the virtues are described as 
“fruits of the Spirit’ and are introduced by “love” and—typically 

25 Yet perhaps used in the sense of “fidelity”; compare Galatians 5 22. 

26 Here undoubtedly meaning “faith.” 

3* 
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Pauline—“joy,” while in the second the duties are those of “God’s 
elect,” “love” is the climax, and the list is continued by a purely 
religious exhortation. Finally, in Ephesians 6 14—17 ethical and re- 
ligious terms are thoroughly interwoven,?’ and the list closes with 
the splendid climax, “the sword of the Spirit.” 

The utility of such lists in teaching a genuinely Christian ethic 
depends consequently on the ability of the teachers who draw them 
up. In skilled hands the catalog method can be made highly fruit- 
ful and inspiring. The danger in the New Testament period lay in 
appropriating current Stoic formulas as satisfactory ends in them- 
selves. Jesus’ ethical achievement was his centering the moral life 
around the supreme virtue of love, from which all other virtues 
derive their meaning. Hence in teaching by means of lists of virtues 
there was a constant peril of sacrificing this principle of unity and 
so of splitting up the moral vision into fragments. In a list every- 
thing has equal weight, so that “love” and (for instance) “self- 
control” are coordinated. So the neophyte, bewildered as term after 
term was reeled off by his teacher, could very well satisfy his con- 
science by selecting and concentrating on virtues which especially 
appealed to him. This was bad, but matters could be made worse 
by the Stoic origin of many of the concepts and the special Stoic 
sense that still more of them could assume. Undoubtedly any virtue 
could be given some Christian meaning, but not usually when taught- 
in a list; there was a constant temptation—all the keener because 
it was not recognized as a temptation—to be satisfied with the 
traditional Stoic content of a term. This is one very real reason 
why throughout early Christian history men laid extraordinary 
stress on the cultivation of moral qualities that have little to do 
with the teaching of Jesus. 


27 Compare Romans 12. 
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THE LOGIC OF THE THEORY OF 
TRANSLATION GREEK 


DONALD W. RIDDLE 
UNIVERSITY OF 


HE theory that the gospels, the first half of Acts, and the 
Apocalypse were originally written in Aramaic or Hebrew, 
and were translated into, rather than composeu in Greek, enjoys 
renewed currency.” Its validity has been questioned.* It has been 
searchingly criticized.* But there is no doubt that the theory car- 


1C.C. Torrey, “The Translations Made from the Original Aramaic Gos- 
pels,” in Studies in the History of Religions Presented to Crawford Howell Toy, 
New York, 1912, pp. 269—317.—C. C. Torrey, The Composition and Date of 
the Acts, Cambridge, 1916.—C. C. Torrey, “Fact and Fancy in Theories Con- 
cerning Acts,” The American Journal of Theology, XXTII, 1919, pp. 61—86, 
189—212.—C. F. Burney, The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, Oxford, 
1922.—J. A. Montgomery, The Origin of the Gospel According to St. John, 
Philadelphia, 1923.—C. C. Torrey, “The Aramaic Origin of the Gospel of 
John,” The Harvard Theological Review, XVI, 1923, pp. 305—344.—Robert 
B. Y. Scott, The Original Language of the Apocalypse, Toronto, 1928. 

2 See the modified use of the theory as applied to Acts in Lake and Jack- 
son, The Beginnings of Christianity, II Prolegomena I1, London, 1922, pp. 44 
to 64, 129, 141—148. 

3 See especially H. J.Cadbury, “Luke—Translator or Author?” The 
American Journal of Theology, XXIV, 1920, pp. 436—455, E. J. Goodspeed, 
“The Origin of Acts,” Journal of Biblical Literature, XX XTX, 1920, pp. 6 to 
21, and E. J. Goodspeed, New Solutions of New Testament Problems, Chicago, 
1927. 

4 See especially F.C. Burkitt, Journal of Theological Studies, XX, 1919, 
p. 320ff., O. T. Allis, “The Alleged Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel,” 
Princeton Theological Review, XXVI, 1928, pp. 531—572, G. R. Driver, “The 
Original Language of the Fourth Gospel,” Jewish Guardian, Jan. 5, 12, 1923, 
and E. C. Colwell, The Greek of the Fourth Gospel, Chicago, 1931. 
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ries conviction to many students of the New Testament, and that 
it has far-reaching implications. 

Attention may well be directed to the theory’s logic. This would 
be proper in examining any theory. It is particularly proper to test 
the logic of the theory of translation Greek, if for no other reason 
than that its advocates have neglected to do so. 

The theory of translation Greek depends upon an historical view- 
point which is more than doubtful. Proponents of the theory assume 
that there was a period in the history of Christianity when the Se- 
mitic language, whether Hebrew or Aramaic, was in use by Christ- 
ians for the advancement of the Christian movement. It is assumed 
that writing in Hebrew or Aramaic was common in Judaism and 
Christianity. It is taken for granted that the characteristics of the 
supposed original Semitic documents may be inferred from the few 
bits of Semitic literature of approximately the same date which 
have survived. It is believed that even dialectical differences in the 
hypothetical originals may be detected. 

This position has been fully stated by Professor Torrey.® He in- 
sists, moreover, that the gospels and the first half of Acts were 
written before the letters of Paul. These historical and quasi-bio- 
graphical sources, he avers, are primitive, while the highly theo- 
logical letters of Paul are secondary. Other advocates of the theory 
do not go so far. They are satisfied to adopt an hypothesis in which 
date and sequence of documents are not so radically handled. 

Without desiring to emphasize the mere fact of a general con- 
sensus, it is a fact that in the three hundred years of the science 
of Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, there has 
been worked out a historical viewpoint which is generally accepted, 
but which is the exact reverse of Professor Torrey’s hypothesis. 
With the exception of the Dutch radicals, who base their judgments 
upon purely subjective grounds, it is a truism in New Testament 
Introduction that Christian writing began with Paul. With certain 
difference in detail, a statement of the usually held judgment of 
the unquestioned letters and their dates (or, at least, their sequence) 
may be found in almost any handbook. It is a fact of striking signi- 


5 C. C. Torrey, “The Influence of Second Isaiah in the Gospels and Acts,” 
JBL, XLVIL, 1929, p. 35f. 
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ficance in the present connection that with but slight dissent* New 
Testament scholars see even the earliest documents of the Christian 
movement as having been produced only after Christianity reached 
Europe, and therefore as having been the literary precipitate of 
Greek culture and language.’ 

It is remembered that some years ago Professor Goodspeed called 
attention to the paucity of literary remains in the Semitic languages 
of the New Testament period. At the same time he showed that so 
far as can be observed from their iiterary productions even Jewish 
religious leaders wrote in Greek.® His challenge to the translation 
Greek theorists to exhibit materials illustrating their hypotheses 
has remained unanswered. As is well known, the only extant traces 
of Christian documents in Aramaic show that these are Greek New 
Testament books translated into the Semitic.® 

With but meager evidence of Jewish writing in Aramaic, and no 
example of a Christian source in Aramaic of which the original may 
be cited, the psychological probability of Christian writing in Ara- 
maic may be seriously questioned. What is the evidence that there 
ever existed a public whose language was Hebrew or Aramaic which, 
as far as may be observed, a Christian leader attempted to influ- 
ence by writing Christian documents in the native tongue? The 
present writer has attempted to show that the so-called Jewish 
Christians are a figment of the imagination of certain scholars, who 
have inferred them to account for certain tendencies in the New 
Testament documents.1° 

It is to the hypothetical Jewish Christians that the theory of 
translation Greek refers. But, again, it must be pointed out that 
there is no evidence offered that there was such a public. For while 


6 The reference is to the small minority of scholars who regard the letter 
to the Galatians, which they date in 49 A. D., as the earliest of the letters 
of Paul. 

7 The figure and its most effective exposition are Professor Goodspeed’s. 
Cf. New Solutions of New Testament Problems, Chicago, 1927, p. 70. 

8 KE. J. Goodspeed, “The Origin of Acts,” New Solutions of New Testament 
Problems, Chicago, 1927, p. 71. 

® B. W. Bacon, “More Philological Criticism of Acts,” The American Jour- 
nal of Theology, XXII, 1918, pp. 1—23; cf. p. 6. 

10 PD). W. Riddle, “‘The So-Called Jewish-Christians,” The Anglican Theo- 
logical Review, XXII, 1929, pp. 15—33. 
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no one doubts that there were persons who identified Jesus as God’s 
anointed, persons whose language and culture were Semitic, there 
is no evidence that a leader in such a group ever wrote anything to 
exercise leadership in the group. Nor is there evidence that anyone 
outside the group wrote to the group in the Semitic language for 
the purpose of influencing it. The religion of such persons was Jew- 
ish, and naturally their religious literature was the familiar Jewish 
writings. 

Professor Torrey’s hypothesis of the sequence of Christian sour- 
ces requires what is psychologically improbable: that the history 
of a phase of Christian expansion was written before the Christian 
movement was conscious of itself.11 It implies the further impro- 
bability that the quasi-biographical gospels were written before Je- 
sus became a religious object and, in the regard of Christians, a 
divine figure. On the other hand, it is clear that he was such only 
after the evangelization which is reflected in the Pauline letters 
was accomplished. 

In fine, the historical basis of the theory of translation Greek is 
more than dubious. 

Second, it should be kept in mind that the theory, paying no 
attention to the scientific processes of New Testament textual cri- 
ticism, ultimately depends upon the method of conjectural emend- 
ation, a method which is accorded very little place in New Testa- 
ment study. The authors of the theory are Semitic scholars whose 
primary field is the literature of the Old Testament. In this field 
it is as natural as it is proper that texts are to be deduced by con- 
jecture. It is impossible to escape the impression that in application 
the theory of translation Greek is the transfer of the familiar me- 
thod of conjectural emendation to New Testament sources. 

Now, the text of the New Testament has been established by a 
genealogical process. The thousands of manuscripts have been stu- 
died, classified, and arranged in groups, with their characteristic 
variants scientifically evaluated.2 The task of the New Testament 


11 PD. W. Riddle, ‘Environment as a Factor in the Achievement of Self- 
consciousness in Early Christianity,” The Journal of Religion, VII, 1927, 
pp. 146—163. 

12 The classic statement of method is found in Volume II of the Westcott 
and Hort, The New Testament in Greek. 
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textual scholar, as he sees it, is to work out the history and the 
forms of the texts of his documents by the rigidly exact methods 
of his science; the method of conjectural emendation, which is 
entirely proper in establishing the text of the Old Testament, is 
almost altogether excluded. 

It is probable that advocates of the theory of translation Greek 
may insist that the theory operates in an area which antedates the 
manuscripts, and is therefore prior to and independent of textual 
criticism. Yet to say this would not obviate the fact that the text 
of the New Testament sources is to be established by dealing with 
the manuscripts, while the hypotheses of translation Greek are 
based upon conjectured texts. 

Third, while the theory of translation Greek purports to apply 
its processes objectively, it is strangely confused in methods and 
criteria. Dr. Burney, for instance, regarded the Synoptic Gospels 
as examples of normal composition Greek, and followed the rule 
that it was in difference from these that the Fourth Gospel ex- 
hibited evidence of translation.1* To be sure, Dr. Burney was not 
consistent in this judgment, for he occasionally treated the Syn- 
optics, especially Mark, as Semitic. Professor Torrey regards the 
Synoptic Gospels as specimens of translation Greek whose charac- 
ter as such does not differ from the Fourth Gospel in kind, and in 
degree of approximation of the Semitic originals exceeds it.14 The 
attempt of Schlatter to establish the original language and pro- 
venance of the Fourth Gospel used the rabbinic Hebrew of the 
second-century midrashim as the norm of comparison.15 

It is confusing to find that the authors of the theory at the same 
time point to Aramaisms and Hebraisms as indicating that a docu- 
ment was translated. To be sure, there are phenomena in the two 
languages which are sufficiently similar that in many cases this 
does not lead to a logical difficulty. But it is indubitable that there 
are phenomena in which a clear-cut distinction might be made. 

The failure of the claim of objectivity appears nowhere more 


18 Burney, op. cit., p. 17ff. 

14 C. C. Torrey, “The Translations Made from the Original Aramaic Gos- 
pels,” cf. note 1. 

15 A. Schlatter, Die Sprache und Heimat des vierten Evangelisten, Giiters- 
loh, 1902. 
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clearly than when the lists of “Semitisms” and mistranslations 
alleged by the authors of the theory are compared. Burney, Tor- 
rey, and Burrows, although each is doubtful about the judgments 
of his predecessor, depend heavily upon mistranslation in their 
hypotheses. Semitisms, they think (and here Montgomery agrees 
with them), should be apparent to any competent Semitic scholar. 

But it is interesting that these four unquestionably competent 
Semitists are unable to agree in selecting the presumably obvious 
Semitisms, or in identifying the same mistranslations. If the me- 
thod used were as objective as the theory assumes, it might be ex- 
pected that the results achieved would be in fundamental agree- 
ment. The reverse, however, is true. Professor Colwell, in his recent 
book,?® discusses 54 Semitisms which are alleged to occur in the 
Fourth Gospel. He observes that as “the work of Montgomery and 
Burney was done independently; and as each feels that the ‘Sem- 
itisms’ which he advocates could not escape the notice of the Sem- 
itic scholar, a comparison of their findings should be interesting. 
There are 29 ‘Semitisms’ from Burney’s list, and 22 from Mont- 
gomery’s. Only two of these are duplicates! And the agreement is 
not even as high as that. In regard to one of these two, the use of 
the historical present, Burney is sure that its frequency is due to 
the Aramaic participle, but Montgomery is uncertain whether it is 
an Aramaism or good Greek usage. The extent of their agreement 
is that dvoua adr is due to Semitic influence. It is ironic that 
their only agreement should be in error, for that dvoua avT@ is a 
common construction in Hellenistic Greek is admitted by Burrows 
and has been demonstrated above. The lack of agreement in these 
lists is an overwhelming indictment of the lists themselves and the 
method which produced them.” 

The same confusion in result obtains when appeal is made to 
alleged mistranslations, as Professor Colwell points out.1” He dis- 
cusses 30 of these which are alleged to occur in the Fourth Gospel. 
Fifteen are cited by Burney, five by Montgomery, and ten by Tor- 
rey. Professor Colwell remarks: “In not a single one of these cases 
do all three agree in picking the same passage. Torrey repudiates 
Burney’s list almost without exception, so that it is not surprising 


16 FE. C. Colwell, The Greek of the Fourth Gospel, Chicago, 1931, p. 128. 
17 Jbid., pp. 128, 129. 
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to find him disagreeing with Burney as to the original Aramaic in 
the two instances in which they pick the same passage. Burrows 
rejects Burney’s list even more completely than Torrey does. Mont- 
gomery and Torrey pick the same passage once, but disagree as to 
the original Aramaic; and Montgomery later disagrees with him- 
self. Lagrange treats Torrey’s mistranslations as Torrey treated 
Burney’s.” 

Itis curious, in view of his treatment of Burney’s alleged mistrans- 
lations, and in view of his own statement that “in nine cases out of 
ten. renewed study of the ‘mistranslations’ which we havediscovered 
shows us either that there was no translation at all, or else that it 
was quite correct,” that Professor Torrey expects any confidence 
to be placed in examples of mistranslation. But use of a method 
in which the theorist himseif has little confidence appears to be 
common in the theory of translation Greek, for Professor Burrows, 
who says that “Aside from such stupid and obvious blunders as 
occur in the [XX but never in John, I cannot see how any case 

of mistranslation can ever be certain,” despite his skepticism 
appeals to the highly doubtful phenomenon of mistranslation.!® 

It is granted, of course, that literary criticism, such as is involved 
in the theory of translation Greek, is an aspect of the humanities, 
so that an exactness comparable to that of the laboratory experi- 
ments of the physical scientist is not to be expected. But whatever 
is admitted in latitude, the degree of subjectivity exhibited in the 
lists of Semitisms and mistranslations seriously weakens confidence 
in the theory. 

The probability of error is accounted for by attending to the 
theory’s logic. It is obvious that the claim that a case of mistrans- 
lation can be identified is based upon the assumption that the ori- 
ginal text may be predicted with a high degree of accuracy. It is here 
that the theory is most obviously dependent upon the method of 
conjectural emendation. Without reference to the various readings 
of manuscripts, irrespective of the fact that no objective evidence 


18 C, C. Torrey, “Translations Made from the Original Aramaic Gospels,” 
in Studies in the History of Religions Presented to Crawford Howell Toy, New 
York, 1912, p. 284. 

19 Millar Burrows, “The Original Language of the Gospel according to 
John,” JBL, XLIX, 1930, p. 127. 
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may be offered to support the conjecture, the claim is made that 
the original form of a hypothetical document may be recovered. 

Professor Torrey’s restoration of a supposed original of John 1431 
serves as an example.?° The problem why “Arise, let us be going’ 
is followed by further discourse has baffled interpreters. To be sure, 
there is nothing questionable about the text to the textual scholar. 
But some scholars attempt to obviate the logical difficulty by trans- 
posing chapters, or by theories of the misplacement of papyrus 
leaves. Such attempts take the matter out of the textual scholar’s 
discipline. Professor Torrey undertakes to smooth the difficulty as 
follows: “I would conjecture the following as the original reading, 
beginning with v. 30: ‘I will no longer speak much with you, ... but 
in order that the world may know that I love the Father, and that 
as the Father gave me commandment, even so I do, J will arise 
and go hence.’ The Aramaic of v. 31 would be: OF “7 sody pus "n 
190 DIPS NIS TY STPN SAX NOD) NON NIN 
Is it not evident that a copyist, who failed to recognize the euphem- 
ism ‘go hence,’ with the redundant ‘arise’ (Dalman, Worte Jesu, 
p- 19), effected the very slight corruption of the text? His eye 
catching the characters WP it was easy for him to write the 
mph which our Greek translates.” 

One wonders whether in such cases it is for a linguistic reason 
that mistranslation is alleged. It appears, rather, that objection to 
the text is because of its content. Such is certainly the case in the 
impression of Burney and Torrey that the author of the Fourth 
Gospel cannot have written “rivers of water shall flow out of his 
belly” (John 7 s), and in their two differing attempts to reconstruct 
what they believe that the author wrote.?! But it cannot be ad- 
mitted that either has any right to improve the Fourth Gospel at 
this point. Again, Professor Torrey thinks it unlikely that the author 
of Acts (14 17) meant to be recorded as having used the mixed 
figure “filling your hearts with food and gladness;” he translates 
a conjectured Aramaic text so as to secure the (to him) more 
rational figure “filling your hearts with all gladness.”’2? Since there 


20 ©. C. Torrey, “The Aramaic Origin of the Gospel of John,” The Harvard 
Theological Review, XVI, 1923, p. 341f. 

21 Ibid., p. 339f., Burney, op. cit., p. 109f. 

22C.C. Torrey, The Composition and Date of the Acts, Cambridge, 1916, p. 38. 
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is nothing wrong with the Greek of the passage, it must be that 
there is objection to content. 

That Professor Torrey’s reconstructions are, as a rule, clever, no 
one will deny. But it is apparent that back of them is no more than 
an assumption, sometimes a purely gratuitous assumption. Just 
why any modern scholar should be accredited with the ability to 
conjecture the original form of a document nineteen hundred years 
old, when there is not the slightest evidence that the document 
ever had the conjectured reading, does not appear. But such is the 
logic of the theory of translation Greek that when the hypothetical 
reconstruction is exhibited in its Aramaic form the conjecture is 
not infrequently accorded a serious consideration which it does not 
deserve. 

Now, there is conveniently available an objective test of the abil- 
ity to predict the original text of translation Greek. The books of 
the Greek Old Testament are a library from which the genuine 
characteristics of such Greek may be exactly observed. Fortunately, 
although most of the Greek is translated from Hebrew, there are 
sources of some extensiveness which are rendered from Aramaic. 
Indeed, in the two extant versions of the book of Daniel there are 
sections in which both languages are translated. Here, certainly, 
all the phenomena of translation are to be found, from the smooth- 
est idiomatic translation to the abnormalities which betray Sem- 
iticisms and unquestionable mistranslations. 

But there is an important difference between the unquestionable 
translation Greek of the Septuagint and the theoretical translation 
Greek alleged of New Testament sources. In the Septuagint the 
edited Hebrew and Aramaic texts are all-important apparatus. To 
be sure, no one will affirm that the correspondence between the 
Massoretic text and the originals translated is close or exact. Every- 
one knows that a critical text of the Septuagint is far from realiz- 
ation, and that the traditional Hebrew and Aramaic texts have 
suffered serious corruption. However, the correspondence between 
the edited texts in the Greek and the Semitic is usually sufficiently 
close that an approximation may be assumed. 

The study of the Septuagint should serve as a wholesome cor- 
rective of the questionable logic of the theory of translation Greek. 
When the Septuagint is studied closely it becomes apparent that 
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considerations offered as evidence in the theory of translation Greek 
are not paralleled in the translation Greek of the Old Testament. 
For example, the presence or absence of the Greek article as an 
indication of the construct or the absolute state is heavily depended 
upon to detect translation. But the reading of only a few of the 
Psalms would make one despair of his ability to predict from the 
Greek whether the Hebrew is construct or absolute. In the first 
Psalm there are articles in Hebrew with none corresponding in the 
Greek, and vice versa; in 5, of with aceSeis stands without corre- 
spondence in Hebrew, while xpioe: in Greek lacks the article which 
the Hebrew reads. 

Even more telling are statistics of the syntax of the article in 
the versions of Daniel.2* In 100 cases of supplied articles, 64 are 
translations of the construct state in the second Hebrew section of 
Theodotion’s version. But in the Aramaic 5th chapter, the construct 
state accounts for but 27 articles. Likewise, in about 1/, of its oc- 
currences the emphatic fails to be represented by the article. And 
in many parallel places the Septuagint version differs from Theo- 
dotion in given renderings. 

A second example is furnished by the translation of prepositions. 
The supposedly literal Theodotion cannot be predicted here; in 
rendering the Hebrew of 1 1—16 its 10 occurrences of 3 are trans- 
lated in four different ways, and the 13 occurrences of ]{ with 
nouns are represented by 5 different prepositions and by one 
omission. 

When Theodotion translates 7 Aramai infinitives by four aorist 
and one present infinitives, one aorist subjunctive, and one imper- 
fect, who would derive from these phenomena a criterion to deter- 
mine the verbal form of an alleged Semitic original ? If he supposed 
that he had this ability, what would occur to his confidence when 
he discovered that the Septuagint version of Daniel treats verbs in 
a given passage with 55 differences from Theodotion in vocabulary, 
27 differences in sentence structure, 9 differences in tense, 7 differ- 


23 The statistics based upon Daniel are derived from the unpublished dis 
sertation of Professor John Merle Rife, Ph. D., of Tarkio College, Some Trans- 
lation Phenomena in the Greek Versions of Danicl, University of Chicago Li- 
braries, 1931. The author’s thanks are accorded Professor Rife for permission 
to use these materials. 
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ences in voice, 5 differences in number, 2 differences in person, and 
2 differences in mood ? 

To take a fourth example, Professor Montgomery lists the plurals 
vdara and aiuara as characteristic Semitisms of New Testament 
translation Greek.?* But to take a concordance of the Septuagint, 
to canvass the appearances of these plurals, and to compare the 
Greek with the Semitic at these points, will furnish anyone with 
sufficient proof that the number in the Semitic cannot be predicted 
from the number in the Greek. 

The two versions of Daniel, in their differences from one another, 
further illustrate the point that the Semitic cannot be predicted 
from the Greek. Theodotion is, it is well known, extremely literal. 
Yet there are in his first 16 verses some 103 departures from literal- 
ness, in diction, word-order, addition to, and omission from the 
Hebrew. In the same verses the Septuagint has 166 departures 
from literalness. Again, in the first 18 verses of the Aramaic section 
Theodotion has 95 deviations from the strict following of the text, 
while the Septuagint has 199. 

Only one question is being considered here: taking the two texts, 
known to be translations, as examples of translation Greek, and 
regarding the Massoretic text as a more or less close approximation 
of the translated text, what is the probability that from the re- 
translation of the Greek the original Hebrew and Aramaic may be 
predicted? If the result obtained from retranslating the one be 
assumed to represent the original, what is it which obtains when 
the second is retranslated ? 

To be sure, it would be necessary to examine the two versions 
in minute detail, to learn what are their characteristics of trans- 
lation. For example, what is indicated by the relative closeness in 
following the Semitic word-order? The answer may readily be 
determined. In general, Theodotion follows the Semitic word order, 
while the Septuagint frequently departs from it. Now, if it be con- 
cluded that the original order may be predicted from Theodotion’s 
version, what is to be learned from observing the phenomena of 
word-order in the Septuagint ? One point, at least, emerges: if con- 
fusion obtains when two controllable versions are interrogated, con- 
fidence cannot be placed in hypothetical, uncontrollable retrans- 

24 Montgomery, op. cit., p. 16. 
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lations. Further, Professor Torrey’s judgment that the “translator” 
of Luke 1 2 “translated” his “original” word by word does not 
survive the test of criteria derived from the study of the Septuagint. 

Some specific cases of unpredictability may be of interest. In 
Daniel 2 4, why does the Septuagint read Kupue Tov aidva 
(70, where Theodotion reads eis aiivas Why 
does one add, or the other omit, the honorific title? Why do both 
read the article for podyd:? Why does only one use the prepos- 
ition ? Why has one the singular, one the plural, in the hyperbolical 
wish ? If the original can be predicted from the one, what is the 
retranslated text of the other ? 

Daniel 2 s is one of the most literally rendered verses in the en- 
tire Aramaic section of Theodotion. The initial word, xai, has no 
equivalent in the Aramaic, and two articles appear in the Greek 
which have nothing corresponding in the Aramaic. But between 
them there are 18 words representing the Aramaic exactly. On the 
other hand, in Daniel 2 9 there are 13 differences from the Aramaic 
in the total of 36 of Theodotion’s Greek words. Theodotion’s ren- 
dering of Daniel 2 10 is once again very close to the Aramaic, but 
the Septuagint in this verse differs from the Aramaic 17 times. 
Without the Aramaic text as a control, how might one be certain 
where the translation was literal, or where it was free? And with- 
out the control with what confidence could one conjecture the 
original ? 

As a matter of fact, there is but one verse in the entire book of 
Daniel which is rendered in exact correspondence with the Semitic 
in diction, syntax, and word order. This is Theodotion’s brief 
verse 5 27, Oexéd, eoraOn ev Cuy@ eipéOn Else- 
where, although it is unquestionable that he is generally literalistic, 
Theodotion adds, omits, occasionally substitutes in diction, and in 
a few cases changes the word-order. Indeed, there are spots where 
the Septuagint is more literal than is Theodotion, e. g., 1 5b (He- 
brew), 2 10, 15, 22 (Aramaic); in 1 14 (Hebrew), if the Massoretic 
text is at all similar to the text which was translated, Theodotion 
omits an entire phrase, and in 2 15 the Septuagint freely renders 
5 words which are not represented at all in Theodotion. 

The evidence of word-order is especially significant. Professor 
Rife worked out a full comparison of the Septuagint and Theodotion 
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in this phenomenon. Beginning with Theodotion, he was able to 
work out and represent by symbols the correspondence or deviation 
between the Semitic and the Greek. The system was found to work 
well for Theodotion. It indicated that he rarely inverts the order of 
words translated. Usually he renders one Semitic word by one 
Greek word. 

But when the system was applied to the Septuagint, it had to 
be abandoned. Although there is much literalism in this version, 
with occasional renderings which are more literal than Theodo- 
tion’s, the frequency and the variety of the deviations from the 
Massoretic made the method entirely inefficient. 

For a further experiment Professor Rife applied his method to the 
Josephan parallelsoftheDanielstory. Hereit brokedowncompletely. 

Professor Rife found in the relative order of the position of the 
verb, subject, and object a similar instrument for the detection of 
translation Greek. 

It is remarkable, in view of the clear bearing of these illustrations, 
that the exponents of the theory of translation Greek do not use 
the Septuagint as a test of their hypotheses. To be sure, they refer 
to it incidentally, where it seems to support their judgments. But 
they pay slight or no attention to the points where it is inconsistent 
with or contrary to what is alleged of New Testament translation 
Greek. So far from deriving from it the literary characteristics of 
translation Greek, and thus criteria by which the phenomena of 
translation Greek may be observed, the Septuagint is regarded as 
of an altogether different category. Professor Torrey merely refers 
to “the barbarous idioms of the LXX,” and Professor Burrows 
speaks of the “stupid and obvious blunders” which occur in the 
Septuagint, and carefully distinguishes the alleged mistranslations 
of the Fourth Gospel from the sort of thing found in the Greek 
Old Testament. 

It is impossible to escape the impression that the Septuagint is 
thus treated because its evidence is damaging to the theory of 
translation Greek. Since the theory assumes an ability to predict 
an original text with a high degree of accuracy, and since this pre- 
dictability is hardly encouraged by the retranslation of the Septua- 
gint, there is an evident disparity between the unquestioned and 
the theoretical translation Greek. 
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The exponents of the theory may therefore with perfect propriety 
be requested to canvass the resources of the Septuagint as illustra- 
tive of the type of literature which they deduce from sections of 
the New Testament. 

Of course, the Septuagint is more than this. The Septuagint is 
a convenient control of which use not only might, but ought to be 
made. Since a control literature is precisely what is lacking on the 
side of the alleged Aramaic originals, the use of the Septuagint as 
a control is the more necessary. 

It is not assumed that the Septuagiat should be thus studied on 
the supposition that all sorts of translation Greek are alike, or even 
closely similar. Study of the Septuagint would quickly dispel such 
an illusion. It should be studied because it is a library of trans- 
lation Greek in which the widest range of translation phenomena 
are to be observed. It should be studied inductively, to discover 
the characteristics of translation Greek, and to develop the criteria 
by which alleged translation Greek may be identified.*5 

On the other hand, the actual procedure in the exposition of the 
theory, is to read a piece of alleged translation Greek until a lecu- 
tion is found which “looks Semitic,” or is “hardly Greek,” or which 
happens to correspond in syntax with the Semitic idiom, or is re- 
garded as a mistranslation. The locution is then compared with an 
abstract standard which is variously chosen. Sometimes the stan- 
dard is the Semitic idiom as found in the familiar literature. Some- 
times it is a locution in Biblical Aramaic (or Hebrew). Occasionally 
the Targums are appealed to. One scholar used the rabbinical neo- 
Hebrew of the Midrashim as a norm of comparison. 

The theory is, on the linguistic side, comparative in method. But 
since there is not much on the Semitic side with which to compare, 
and since, on the other hand, there is plentiful Greek writing of the 
period, it might be expected that the alleged translation Greek 
would be compared with the Greek of the Septuagint and with 
contemporary Greek composition. But here, again, the logic of the 


25 The Department of New Testament and Early Christian Literature of 
the University of Chicago has initiated an extensive research project in the 
study of the Septuagint, one objective of which is the careful study of the 
characteristics of translation Greek. 
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theory takes a curious direction. Objection is made to the com- 
parison of alleged translation Greek with the non-literary papyri, 
for example. It is commonly insisted that the point of view ex- 
pressed by Lightfoot and expounded by Moulton, Milligan, Deiss- 
mann, and Thumb, has gone too far. Certainly there is a pro- 
nounced reaction against it, a reaction which is inclusive of others 
than the translation theorists.2° Nevertheless, it is inevitable that 
the Greek of the New Testament and of the Septuagint will be 
compared with that of the non-literary papyri, and there will be 
little serious objection to this procedure. Likewise the Cynic-Stoic 
diatribe, used by Bultmann as a basis for the study of Paul’s style, 
is utilized by scholars of the formgeschichtliche method; Professor 
Colwell used the Discourses of Epictetus to test the theory that the 
Fourth Gospel is translation Greek. ' 

But the exponents of the theory assume that Greek shall be 
tested by the reconstructed Semitic originals which they exhibit. 
Sometimes their exhibits are mere abstractions, as in the case of 
Professor Torrey’s conjectured original of John 14 31. Sometimes 
parallels from Semitic literature are cited. Sometimes phenomena 
of other Semitic languages, such as Syriac, are shown. Sometimes 
generalizations of the Semitic idiom, such as appear in handbooks, 
are offered. 

The linguistic exercise involves a competence in the field of the 
Semitic languages and literatures. It is an interesting fact that a 
published apparatus containing Aramaic carries not a little con- 
viction by the mere fact that the language is not widely known. 
First class New Testament scholars have been known to decline to 
criticize the theory because they are not well acquainted with Ara- 
maic. The attitude tacitly surrenders to the Semitic scholars the 
tight to evaluate New Testament Greek! Perhaps it is this advant- 
age which leads Professor Torrey to make the question-begging 
statement that “only Semitic specialists, and in particular those 
who have made a long study of translation Greek from the Semitic 
side, can judge as to the extent and meaning of the Semitisms which 
are encountered” (in the language of the New Testament), or to 
limit the validity of a judgment of Aramaic literature to “those 


26 Cf. Lake and Jackson, op. cit., p. 37. 
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best capable of judging,” or to quote Schlatter to the effect that 
the decisions of those who are — in Greek only decide 
no 

It is impossible to accept the logic of the idea that Greek spe- 
cialists are incompetent to evaluate the literature of their specializ- 
ation, nor to admit that Semitic scholars only are competent for 
this task. It is, of course, proper to demand that an applied study 
of specimens of alleged translation Greek shall be based upon an 
adequate linguistic equipment both in Greek and in the Semitic 
languages. Moulton was no doubt right in his judgment that pro- 
gress in this area of the study of Greek will be made by the co- 
operation of scholars competent in Greek and in Semitics. It may 
be added, however, that progress depends upon the application of 
methods which are soundly based upon correct logic. 

There are minor elements in the theory which require but brief 
mention. It should be taken for granted that only relevant parallels 
should be cited. But what can be said of Professor Burrow’s cit- 
ations from Marshall’s Manual of the Aramaic Language of the Pa- 
lestinian Talmud 228 Scholarship in the life of Jesus research has 
long since established the necessity that parallels must be at least 
approximately contemporaneous. Or what can be said of his cit- 
ation of the Syriac “Teaching of the Apostle Addai” from Brockel- 
mann’s Chrestomathy??® Textbooks naturally are full of abstrac- 
tions, but their exercises are intended merely for practical use. 

Perhaps citations from John 21 and the pericopae adulterae should 
be charged to the faulty historical sense of the translation Greek 
theorists. However this may be, Torrey, Burrows, and Burney all 
treat the epilogue as part of the Fourth Gospel. The fact partly in- — 
validates the assertions of the theory, for it is a common judgment 
that John 21 stands apart from the body of the gospel. Will Pro- 
fessor Torrey’s announced volume on the Synoptic Gospels offer 
Semitic parallels of the second-century endings of Mark ? It is pro- 
bably nothing more than an inadvertant slip which leads Professor 


27 Torrey, “The Aramaic Origin of the Gospel cf John,” The Harvard 
Theological Review, XVI, 1923, pp. 320, 312, 320. 

28 Burrows, op. cit., pp. 117, 119. 

29 Tbid., p. 119. 
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Burrows to cite from the pertcopae adulterae,®° for no one regards 
this section as a part of the Fourth Gospel. Nor is it possible to 
suppose that anyone will seriously suggest that this section, which 
has only poor manuscript attestation, was originally written in 
Aramaic. Yet, as Professor Cadbury pointed out,*! it happens to 
contain a locution which is regarded in its appearance elsewhere as 
evidence of translation from Aramaic, namely, the idiom ap£apuevor 
a7o... .EWS. 

The dependence of the theory upon the “cumulative argument” 
is a manifest weakness. It is not apparent why the multiplying of 
items of evidence strengthens the argument if the evidence is weak. 
And when it is possible, as, for example, has been shown by Pro- 
fessor Colwell, to find parallels to the aileged Semitisms from un- 
questionable composition Greek, the argument from the accumu- 
lation of evidence clearly breaks down. 

Finally, the assumption in the theory that it is the abnormal in 
a source which suggests translation ought to be challenged. It is 
not remarkable that in a transmission covering sixteen centuries 
there should occur a number of difficult spots in the Greek of the 
New Testament. But it is not to be allowed that this relatively 
slight corruption indicates that the Greek of whole books is so ab- 
normal in its quality that it is understandable only by recourse 
to the theory of translation. 

A far more defensible logic for evaluating the quality of the 
Greek of the New Testament starts with the assumption that com- 
position Greek of the non-literary koiné is the proper basis for com- 
paring New Testament sources. The documents are assumed to be 
composed in Greek, and the burden of proof that they were trans- 
lated from other languages rests upon those who affirm translation. 
A source is first studied textually, and in the case of a difficult 
reading the possibility of textual corruption is first taken into 
account. Any theory developed from a specific locution, or from a 
group of readings, to the effect that translation is suggested, is to 
be tested by a comparative study, making use of the literatures 


30 Jbid., p. 117. 
31 Cadbury, “Luke—Translator or Author,” American Journal of Theo- 
logy, XXIV, 1920, p. 446. 
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of the Hellenistic and Semitic fields. Full use of control literatures, 
including the Septuagint, the papyri, and the late Greek authors, 
is required. Any generalization advanced is to be tested by historical 
considerations. Conjectural emendation is limited to the norm of 
its practice as applied in the New Testament field. No method less 
comprehensive, systematic, and rigorous than this can be allowed 
if its results are expected to claim the serious attention of New 
Testament scholarship. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE RELIGION OF PROVERBS 


FLEMING JAMES 
BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HE Book of Proverbs is, I suppose, our best source for the 

religion of the Wise Men of Israel. The Books of Job and 
Qoheleth exhibit exceptional phases of their thought. Ben-Sirach 
is unique in that it gives the reflections of a single gifted mind. 
Proverbs, however, proceeds from the group and reveals what the 
average Sage believed about God and man and their mutual 
relations. 

Like Deuteronomy, the Book makes upon the reader a fairly 
unified impression. The compilers of the various collections, and 
the authors of the multitudinous sayings within these collections, 
belonged to a group that thought and acted along pretty much 
the same lines. In what I am to say, therefore, I shall take my 
material at random, only alluding where necessary to differing 
characteristics of the various units. My purpose is, not to attempt 
a systematic study of the religion of Proverbs, but to report some 
of its aspects that have forced themselves on my attention. 

The Wise Men were interested in the individual. It is well known 
that for them the unit was no longer the nation or its public func- 
tionaries, but the ordinary Israelite. What I would emphasize is 
that this interest in him was both warm and sincere. They really 
cared. 

Even the modern reader on opening the Book of Proverbs feels 
that he is being addressed personally. “My son, hear the instruc- 
tions of thy father ... (1 s) My son, if thou wilt receive my words...” 
(2 1) This is true indeed only of parts of it: the second person of 
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address is confined to the first collection, 22 1:—24 22, sections of 
the Hezekian collection, and 30, 32. But even where maxims are 
expressed in the third person one has the sense of their being meant 
for himself. 

Now, when the Wise Men wrote thus it was not mere rhetoric. 
Their eyes were upon their reader. What was good for him con- 
stituted their chief concern. Compare this with what we find in 
the Prophets, where God is the overshadowing reality and every- 
thing is seen from the Godward side. To the Prophets neither the 
nation nor its citizens counted except as they counted to Yahweh. 
When they attacked oppression, injustice, fraud it was because 
Yahweh had indignation at these things; when they pleaded or 
promised, it was because Yahweh would woo or encourage His 
people. One knows indeed that they must have cared deeply for 
human welfare but they so merged themselves in the mind of 
Yahweh that they sought it because He wanted it, not primarily 
because it was valuable in itself. Ezekiel went to a harsh extreme 
in the matter: “I do not this for your own sake, O house of Israel, 
but for my holy Name” (Ezekiel 3622). 

The Old Testament’s nearest approach to the personal interest 
of the Wise Men is seen in the hortatory portions of Deuteronomy, 
only there the “thou” is the people, or a representative individual. 
The ancient laws also used the second person of address: “thou 
shalt ... thou shalt not ...” But the law-givers differed from the 
Wise Men in this, that they were looking past the person addressed 
to the object they desired to effect in the community; or else they 
were seeking God’s honor. 

But the Wise Men were looking at the individual. They were not 
absorbed in a cause or a program into which they wanted to fit 
him, but in him, his needs, his possibilities, his perils. To be sure, 
they did not isolate him from his environment, nor seek to promote 
his welfare at the expense of others. They were interested in his 
domestic circle, his neighbors, his city, as well as in him. Toy is 
tight in saying that their maxims “all look to the establishment 
of a safe, peaceable, happy social life, in the family and in the 
community.”! But that was to his advantage also. In leading 


1 Proverbs, ICC. p. xi. 
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him to promote the common welfare they were not using him 
as a mere instrument; he remained an end. 

Nor were they seeking their own profit. How they made their 
living we do not know; possibly some system of fees or gifts may 
have existed. But even if this were the case it does not seem that 
their motive was mercenary. In the extant literature, so far as I 
know, they are not reproached for love of gain; and the feeling 
one gets from their own words is that they worked on quite a 
different level. They appear also to have been free from vainglory. 
Of course, being human, they must have liked appreciation, and 
no doubt a certain amount of personal ambition entered into their 
efforts; but not enough to dominate them or to deflect them from 
their chief concern. 

I am speaking here of their relationship to their pupils. Into the 
rest of their life self-interest may have entered a great deal. They 
were constantly appealing to it in their teaching and there is no 
reason to suppose that they themselves rose above it. But I be- 
lieve that as teachers they were genuinely altruistic. 

The aim of their teaching was that the hearer should embrace 
Wisdom. Wisdom they conceived as ethical conformity to God’s 
creation—a being “in tune with the universe.” At times, indeed, 
it appears in Proverbs as a quite mundane quality, a worldly sa- 
gacity that seems to have little to do with God or even with ethics. 
But Oesterley? points out that here also it must be viewed in a 
religious setting. For the most part the Proverbs set forth ethical 
admonitions that expressly or by implication were identified with 
the will of God. In the first collection Wisdom is conceived trans- 
cendentally as an attribute of God Himself, calling forth a sort of 
mystic fervor in the mind of the sage. 

The reason that they urged Wisdom upon the hearer, was that 
he might be truly and permanently happy. Since Yahweh had built 
the universe after an ethical pattern he who did right would find 
his whole environment friendly, would be in harmony with God 
and the world; while he who forsook “the way of Yahweh” would 
find himself thwarted at every turn. This was the deep religious 
conviction that lay at the base of what is usually called the “re- 
tribution dogma.” 

2 The Book of Proverbs, p. lvi. 
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Wisdom, they believed, was open to all, but it must be acquired 
through education. Here it was that their peculiar function came 
in. They looked on themselves as able and ready to impart it to 
any one who would come to them for instruction. 

Their pupils they sought from the general public. “Doth not 
Wisdom cry ?... On the top of the high places by the way, where the 
paths meet she standeth, beside the gates, at the entry of the city, 
at the coming in at the doors, she crieth aloud: Unto you, O men, 
I call ...” 8 1—4. Stripped of its poetic personification this seems 
to mean that the Wise Men went out into the “streets and lanes” 
of the city, teaching on corners and in public squares, uttering im- 
passioned appeals to the passing throngs. Theirs was a genuinely 
democratic enterprise. They addressed themselves to no particular 
class. Volz* thinks indeed that it was the sons of the well-to-do 
who formed the original nucleus of their groups, but the door was 
open to all. 

This street preaching aimed at securing pupils. It was followed 
by some sort of regular instruction in which the Sages came into 
closer contact with their disciple. What form this took we do not 
know. Volz’s picture of “schools of wisdom” growing up in the 
Palestinian “congregations” of the fifth century and later may be 
true. At any rate something of that nature seems to be implied in 
the invitation extended. And as Toy* says the frequency with which 
terms for instruction occur makes it probable that a definite appa- 
ratus of training existed. __ 

The Book of Proverbs shows us something of their educational 
method. It was essentially transmissive. Their material was in- 
herited from those who had gone before them. What they had to 
give was really the funded experience of mankind regarding human 
life. It did not occur to any one of them to question it or to strike 
out on a new path for himself. Inherited likewise was the vehicle 
by means of which this experience was handed on—the mashal. 
They believed in its effectiveness, and with justice. It challenged 
the attention, charmed by its beauty, remained easily in the me- 
mory by reason of its poetic rhythm and trenchant brevity, and 


3 Schriften des A. T. III, 2, p. 102. 
4 Proverbs, ICC, p. xiii. 
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tended to unfold as the imagination dwelt upon it into a wealth 
of concrete detail. 

These maxims must have been uttered with all the impressiveness 
at their command. The Wise Men would avail themselves of the 
corporate influence of their class and also of any personal prestige 
acquired by the individual sage who spoke. Their approach was 
fatherly. It was not “thus saith Yahweh,” as with the prophets. They 
did not command, like the legislators. The only authority to which 
they laid claim was that naturally conferred by age, position, experi- 
ence and learning. The only compulsion they used was that of persu- 
asion. But this they did employ with all the resources available. 

Their purpose was practical. Almost every one of their aphorisms 
was intended to lead straight to concrete action. Therefore they 
made themselves masters of the art of playing upon motives. What 
these were I shall consider in a moment. 

It is a significant fact that the Wise Men did not argue. Their 
method was to assert, not to prove. All through the Book we get 
intimations that some of the community repudiated the assump- 
tions on which their teaching was based, but nowhere do we find 
them disputing with these “scoffers.”” Their weakness in this re- 
spect is best seen in the case of Job’s friends, who I suppose were 
intended by the author of the Book of Job to represent the group 
that composed the Proverbs. Eliphaz and his companions did make 
some rudimentary attempts atmeeting Job’s utterances with reason- 
ing, but on the whole they used denials, denunciations and threats. 
In this respect the Book of Job invites comparison with a Greek 
dialogue like the Republic of Plato where somewhat the same 
question is handled. There the exponents of opposing views con- 
front each other as equals and have the right to an adjudication 
of their claims in the court of reason. The sages of Israel failed to 
understand that sort of procedure, and in this they showed them- 
selves true men of the Old Testament. 

In dealing with sympathetic persons such as their own pupils 
they nowhere sought to establish their beliefs on the foundation of 
reason, as did Plato in the constructive part of the Republic. 
They were content to appeal to the experience of the past, to 
common-sense, good feeling and personal observation. They ex- 
pected their pupil to see for himself the truth of what they said, 
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Naturally therefore they required from him an attitude of re- 
ceptivity. They aimed to promote those mental activities by which 
their tradition would be appropriated and passed on unaltered. 
Great stress was laid on the value of attention and memory. 
Nothing was farther from their desire than to “teach him to 
think.” Of course they did provoke thought of a certain sort. The 
pupil was constantly to revolve in his mind the aphorisms they 
uttered and to enrich them by applications of his own. They pro- 
bably encouraged him to produce aphorisms for himself—a stre- 
nuous mental exercise. But the searchlight of his scrutiny must 
always be kept away from the foundations upon which the struc- 
ture of Wisdom rested, unless it were to admire and to extol. Any- 
thing like independence of reflection was anathema. “Seest thou 
a man wise in his own conceit? There is more hope of a fool than 
of him” (26 12). 

As a consequence the Wise Men proved incapable of meeting the 
problem of the author of the Book of Job. The enthusiasm of their 
religious outlook was but wasted on one who could no longer see 
with their eyes. Alike their consolations and their warnings left 
him cold. Nor had they any healing for the heartache of Qoheleth, 
who met their glowing promises with his weary answer, “Experi- 
ence is against you.” They on their part could understand neither 
of these questioners, but put Job, and probably Qoheleth also, in 
the same class as the “scorners” whose only thought was personal 
gratification. 

We come in conclusion to a scrutiny of the motives by which 
they sought to impel their pupils in the right direction. They seem 
to have understood very well the necessity of exciting motives if 
one expects to obtain results in human lives, and we find them 
working constantly on the desires of their disciples. They knew also 
that the mind is apt to be swayed by a rich variety of motives and 
they avoided in consequence the mistake of over simplicity in their 
appeal. Within the compass of a few aphorisms they stimulated 
desires of quite different. sorts. 

By far the largest number of direct appeals was made to self- 
interest. They assumed frankly that a controlling motive in man’s 
mind is and ought to be his desire for personal happiness, and they 
did not hesitate to play upon it. “If thou art wise, thou art wise 
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for thyself; and if thou scoffest, thou alone shalt bear it” (9 12). 
They pictured Wisdom as laden with rewards for her devotee. 
“Length of days is in her right hand, and in her left hand are 
riches and honor. Her ways are ways of pleasantness and all her 
paths are peace. She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon 
her, and happy is every one that retaineth her” (3 16—17). It is 
hardly necessary to enumerate the many different goods which 
they held out as obtainable from Wisdom. These ranged all the 
way from health, money and food through popularity, good re- 
putation, a blessed memory, the prosperity of one’s children after 
one, and power over others, to such things as valuableness, truth- 
fulness, the glory of self-control, the delights of married love, a 
place in the affection of others and the favor of Yahweh. 

But it would be a mistake to conclude, as Toy® and Hélscher® 
that this is the sole motive for good living that they recognized. 
On the contrary, they addressed themselves now and then to what 
we might call natural good feeling; and it is here that we get most 
of the loftiest utterances of their book. They exhibited as lovely 
and desirable such actions as to gladden one’s father and mother 
(15 20, 17 25), one’s husband (12 4) and indeed any one else, to 
brighten the heavy-hearted (15 23, 12 25), to avoid causing sorrow 
(12 18), to give life to others (10 11), to feed many with satisfying 
words (10 21), to prove faithful to trust reposed in one (11 13), to 
promote peace and pour forth forgiveness (10 12), to guide one’s 
neighbor (12 26), to exalt one’s city (11 11) and one’s nation (14 34) 
by one’s character. 

Of course, it is possible to regard all these as part of a program 
of enlightened selfishness, but that seems rather labored. They are 
goods capable themselves of rousing human desire. They call forth 
the impulse to give rather than to get. Taken along with the Wise 
Men’s personal altruism they mitigate the impression left on us by 
the appeals to self-interest. Surely Volz is not quite accurate when 
he says: “Gliicklich zu werden, nicht, gliicklich zu machen ... ist 
der Kern dieser Ethik von den friihen bis zu den spiten Aus- 
spriichen.””’ 


5 Op. cit., p. xiv. 
6 Geschichte der israelitischen und jiidischen Religion, p. 149. 
7 Op. cit., III, 2, p. 106. 
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I think we can discern also among the motives they employed 
one that may well be called tae love of Wisdom for its own sake. 
Now I am aware that the kindred idea that virtue is its own reward 
is not explicit in Proverbs.® But I do not see how one can read the 
impassioned praise of Wisdom in the first collection without feel- 
ing that the man who wrote it loved Wisdom in herself. She was 
at once an ideal to inflame the affection and a possession to feed 
the mind with inner joy. “Happy is the man that findeth Wisdom 
... for the gaining of it is better than the gaining of silver, and the 
profit thereof than fine gold. She is more precious than rubies, and 
none of the things that thou canst desire are to be compared unto 
her” (3 13—15). This is genuine ethical and religious passion. To 
class it with the desire for money and a long life or any of the 
external goods that one can get out of the pursuit of Wisdom is a 
plain confusion of terms. 

Finally, as both Oesterley® and Volz?® recognise, the Wise Men 
appealed to the love of God; or more exactly, to the desire to please 
Him and be loved by Him. This is more difficult to prove by actual 
citations than even the third class of motive. God is not mentioned 
often in the book, and comparatively few things are said which © 
would reveal explicitly the deeper attitude of heart which the Wise 
Men had toward him. It is true that they spoke of Him a number 
of times as the rewarder and punisher of men; and that thought 
was always present as a background to their teaching. But there 
was a background behind that—an ultimate repose in Him as man’s 
guide and friend, who gives meaning to life and the universe, mak- 
ing both good—if one but conforms to his purpose. The constantly 
recurring admonition to trust in Yahweh surely meant more than 
merely to rely on him as provider of riches, honor and length of 
days. To trust in Yahweh with all one’s heart was above all things 
else to feel him there and be glad. The resolve to avoid the things 
that he abominated and follow what he loved sprang from a deeper 
motive than the desire to play safe. “My son, despise not the 
chastening of Yahweh, neither be weary at his reproof; for whom 
Yahweh loveth he reproveth, even as a father the son in whom he 

Ibid. 

® Op. cit., p. lviii. 

10 Op. cit., III, 2, p. 105. 
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delighteth (3 11—12). His friendship is with the upright” (3 32). It 
is rare sayings like these that reveal the atmosphere in which the 
Wise Men really lived and would have their pupil live also. 

But after giving full weight to their use of nobler motives I 
think we must acknowledge that they did appeal to self-interest 
disproportionately. One thing is conspicuously absent from their 
book; it utters no call to heroism or self-sacrifice. The Wise Men 
were satisfied to lead the average man in the excellent paths of 
virtue. I suppose that is the explanation of a certain deadness of 
atmosphere that pervades their book. No winds blow in upon it 
from vaster spaces. A man like Jeremiah would have found its 
pleasant ordered little world stifling. 

But they did know how to win the average man, who makes up 
most .of humanity. And they had much to give to every one in 
those ordinary moments that make up most of life. 
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LITERARY FORM IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


JAMES MUILENBURG 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


L is over fifty years ago now since Matthew Arnold wrote about 
the Fourth Gospel in these words: “It may be said with certainty 
that a literary artist capable of inventing the most striking sayings 
of Jesus to Nicodemus or to the woman of Samaria would have 
made his composition as a whole more flawless, more artistically 
perfect than the Fourth Gospel actually is. Judged from an artist’s 
point of view, it has blots and awkwardnesses which a master of 


imaginative invention would never have suffered his work to ex- 
hibit.” And elsewhere he observes that the narrative of the gospel 
“might well be thought but a matter of infinitely little care and 
attention ..., a mere slight framework, in which to set the doctrine 
and discourses of Jesus.”? Much water has flowed under the bridge 
since Arnold’s day; yet it cannot be said that the difficulties of the 
literary composition of the Fourth Gospel have been resolved. 
J. Estlin Carpenter® confesses that he has no solution of the mys- 
tery of its composition, and Percy Gardner‘ ends his chapter on 
the gospel as biography by declaring the gospel a tangled skein. 
On the other hand, F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock devotes one chap- 
ter in his book, A Fresh Study of the Fourth Gospel (1911) to the 


1 Quoted by James Moffatt, Introduction to the Literature of the New Testa- 
ment, 1923, p. 563, Note. 

2 God and the Bible, Macmillan, 1883, p. 231. 

3 The Johannine Writings, 1927, p. 192. See p. 225f. where he proposes 
his theory of communal authorship. 

4 The Ephesian Gospel, 1916, p. 122. 
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dramatic development of the gospel and another to its artistic 
structure.5 The climax of the drama is approached by scenes of 
_ Tising interest; there is development of plot, character, and pur- 
pose.® E. F'. Scott is also impressed by the numerous marks of a 
deliberate artistic plan; the gospel unfolds itself, he says, “with 
something of the ordered majesty of a Greek tragedy.”? And Lord 
Charnwood can even go so far as to declare the gospel “in a very 
high degree a compact and well-ordered whole, of which every part 
falls in with a design thought out beforehand”® while Kenneth 
Saunders compares the structure of the gospel to that of the early 
Christian basilica.® 

But the formal literary manner of the writer of the Fourth Gospel 
is even more apparent in his lesser units. Rendel Harris,1° Loisy,1 
Burney,}? Bacon,'* and a score of others have commented upon the 
structure of the Prologue. Both as a unit in itself and as a preface 
to the gospel as a whole, it illustrates the literary quality and form 
of the gospel. Many passages easily resolve themselves into the acts 
and scenes of a drama with astonishingly little change of text.14 
The stereotyped form of Fourth Gospel controversy has been fre- 
quently observed. Lothar Schmid has demonstrated the feeling for 
form in the conversation with the Samaritan woman.'® Hans Win- 


5 Chapters V and VI, pp. 102—142. 

® Hitchcock, A Fresh Study of the Fourth Gospel, p. 102. 

7 The Fourth Gospel, 2. ed., 1908, p. 16. Compare with this the remarks 
of F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock, “The Dramatic Development of the Fourth 
Gospel,” Expositor, Series 7, vol. IV, 1907, pp. 266—279. 

8 According to Saint John, 1926, p. 62. 

® The Gospel for Asia, 1928, p. 101f. 

10 The Origin of the Prologue to St. John’s Gospel, 1917. 

11 Le quatriéme évangile, 1921. The original form of the Prologue was 
“une sorte d’ode au Verbe incarné, logiquement construite, exactement ryth- 
mée” p. 46. 

12 The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, 1922. 

18 “Punctuation, Translation, Interpretation,” Journal of Religion, 1924, 
pp. 243—260. 

14 See, e. g., F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock, A Fresh Study of the Fourth 
Gospel, Chap. VI; J. M. Thompson, “An Experiment in Translation,” Hz- 
positor, Series 8, vol. XVI, 1918, pp. 117—122. 

15 “Die Komposition der Samaria-Szene,” ZNTW, 1929, vol. 28, pp. 148 
to 158. 
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disch, in his contribution to the Gunkel Festschrift,1° discerns a 
literary plan in the gospel, but the plan embodies a great variety 
of literary materials. Yet the same definite structure is to be ob- 
served within each pericope or witness discourse or detailed dra- 
matic narrative as the case may be. He presents the dramatic inter- 
est of the writer by dialogue, stage directions, and division into acts 
and scenes. 

There are few characteristics that are so apparent as the literary, 
yet it is important to know which characteristics are significant. 
The value of any literary undertaking will depend largely upon 
whether the right questions are raised or not. How does the writer 
begin and end his literary units ? How does he develop his theme ? 
How does he articulate his materials ? Is there unusual word order ? 
What is the relation of words, phrases, and clauses to each other, 
and to the whole ? We shall naturally be sensitive to those essentials 
of composition which we were taught to observe in our preparatory 
school days: unity, coherence, emphasis, and proportion. It is a 
primary canon of ours that form and content are intimately inter- 
related. And in the case of the Fourth Gospel, where the dramatic 
element obtrudes itself so obviously, one will analyze his materials 
according to setting, inciting impulse, antagonistic forces, presence 
of obstacles, and the resolution of obstacles and conflicts. Analysis 
there must be, minute and painstaking, but the chief end should 
be the perception of the literary unity in which one gains a sense 
of form, a central purpose, and, if possible, the occasion which in- 
spired the narrative. The more obvious are the signs of literary 
composition and art, the more important do such criteria become. 

The passage selected for our study is the group of Baptist narra- 
tives immediately following the Prologue: first, because they begin 
the gospel proper, and secondly, because attention is usually direct- 
ed to the longer narratives where the mode of composition is more 
apparent. The following analysis helps to visualize the structure: 


John 1 19-28 


A. (19) And this is the witness of John éoriv paprupia 
*Iwdvvov) when the Jews sent (dméoreAav) unto him from Jerusalem priests 
and Levites to ask him, Who art thou? (ad ris «i;) 


16 Der johanneische Erzahlungsstil, Zucharisterion, Part II, pp. 174—213. 
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a. (20) And he confessed and denied not, and he confessed: “J am not 
the Christ.” 

(21) And they asked him, “What then? Art thou Elijah ?” 

And he said, “I am not.” 

‘Art thou the prophet ?”’ 

And he answered: “‘No.” 

b. (22) They said therefore unto him “Who art thou (ris «) that we 
may give answer to them that sent us. What sayest thou of thyself?” 
Conclusion: (23) “I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 

Make straight the way of the Lord, 
as said Isaiah the prophet.” 


(24) And they had been sent (dmeoradpévor) of the Pharisees (cf. 19). 


B. (25) And they asked him (cf. 19), and said unto him, “Why then baptizest 
thou, if thou art not the Christ, neither Elijah, neither the prophet ?” 

Conclusion: (26) “I baptize in water. In the midst of you standeth one 
whom ye know not (iv ipeis ox otdare), (27) even he that cometh after me, 
the latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to unloosen.” 


(28) These things were done in Bethany beyond the Jordan where John 
was baptizing. 


The gospel proper begins with a demonstrative formula: “And 
this is the witness of John.”’!7 It serves as a title for the four follow- 
ing narratives, for it is John’s witness that dominates the whole. 
Such formulae abound throughout the gospel.1* John’s is pre- 
eminently a demonstrative gospel. It seeks to prove and convince 
(cf. 20 so—s1). It is centered about the conception of uaprupia, 
The controversies embody contemporary polemic and deal much 
with testimony. There are seven great self-asseverations of Jesus, 
all of them with the emphasis upon é¢y#. The almost invariable 
result of Jesus’ work is to inspire belief. There are frequent side- 
comments by the writer in order to indicate the true sense and 
correct interpretation of a word or statement. ; 

The key to the narrative lies in the words addressed to John, 
“Who art thou?” This must be answered before the more central 


17 Observe the relation of these words to vv. 6—8, 15 of the Prologue. 
18 Note, for example, 1 15, 30, 33, 34; 2 11; 3. 8d, 16, 19; 4.19, 29, 42, 54; 
6 39, 40, 50, 58; 7 40, 41, 46; 14 25; 15 11, 12, 17; 161, 4a, 4b, 25, 38; 171, 3, 
13; 18 1; etc. 
5* 
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question “Who is Jesus ?” can be faced.1® The figure of the Baptist 
forms an obstacle which it is the purpose of this section to remove. 
After the threefold denial, the question is raised again, this time 
more urgently and emphatically. The question is repeated, it is 
paraphrased, and the reason for the request is given. Such repeti- 
tions are numerous, but they are usually motivated.?° The effect 
is dramatic: “Who is he then, this leader with a tremendous follow- 
ing, if he is not the Messiah so many think him to be ?” The answer 
is an accommodation to Synoptic tradition, but the notable differ- 
ence illustrates the literary quality of John. In the Synoptic gospels 
the quotation is given as such from Isaiah. In John it is put into 
the mouth of the Baptist himself and in the first person. The Syn- 
optists give the quotation as part of a straightforward account. 
The emphasis in Mark and Luke is upon the coming of John; in 
Matthew, to be sure, the Baptist is directly equated with the voice. 
In the Fourth Gospel not only the setting and form are dramatic; 
the emphasis seems to have shifted from “‘making the paths straight 
to “the voice crying in the wilderness.”?! B (vv. 22—23) also states 
its question directly, “Why do you baptize then?” That this was 
another question in contemporary polemic we need have no doubt. 
And the answer to the question, evasive as it may seem, is “I bap- 
tize in water” without any reference to the greater baptism that is 
to follow. 

The analysis has made clear the form of the pericope. It is set in 
a very clearly-marked framework with an introductory demonstra- 
tive formula as a possible title for all four sections, an introduction 
to each division, and a conclusion. There are two primary divisions, 
A (19—24) and B (25—28). Each has its own important question 
stated at the beginning, trebly important when read in the light 
of its historical context, and each its significant answer. Within 
each division we observe the same sense for form. In A (19—24) 

19 This is the question which the Fourth Gospel seeks to answer. Cf. e. g. 
4 10a; 8 25, etc. 

20 The explanation of Johannine repetitions is both literary and psycho- 
logical. For opposite view, see Stange, Die Higenart der johanneischen Pro- 
duktion, Dresden, 1915. 

21 Thus enshrouding John in mystery andindefiniteness, which are grad- 


ually dispelled in the succeeding sentences not by emergence of a clear figure 
but by his complete disappearance. 
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there is the threefold denial, each time with telling and increasing 
brevity? and the repetition of the question “Who art thou” just 
before the dramatic answer. The concluding sentence in the section 
serves more to separate the two sections than to unite them. That 
the author conceives them as part of the same section, however, is 
clear from the contents of B (2s—28), from the chronological phrases 
at the beginning of the following section, and from the similar char- 
acter of many Johannine literary units.23 The question in B (25—28) 
recapitulates the substance of A (19—24) but presses the question 
further. The answer is most dramatic, and gains in significance when 
one compares it with the Synoptic parallels. There the statement 
“I baptize in water” is everywhere paralleled by “he shall baptize 
you in the Holy Spirit.” Here the expected contrast is left incom- 
plete, and in disagreement with the Synoptists John refers to the 
one whom ye know not who is soon to come and is even now stand- 
ing in their midst (uécos orice). This device of dramatic 
anticipation is not uncommon in the Fourth Gospel. The reply 
creates an atmosphere of suspense and thus prepares the way for 
what is to follow. Its vagueness lends a feeling of mystery. We are 
now face to face with the gospel’s one question: WHO IS HE? 
Like the theme of a symphony, it recurs again and again with in- 
finite variations: now quiet and pastoral, now mystic and passion- 
ate, now grand and sublime, now warm and intimate. After the 
reply the second episode is closed, but the writer completes his 
framework by adding a characteristic stereotyped comment. 

Two or three further stylistic elements may be noted. First or 
all, the solemnity of v. 20. This solemn pronouncement “he con- 
fessed and denied not, but confessed”®* at the beginnin ., of the 
gospel attempts to express the writer’s conviction of the significance 


22 Cf. the similar style of 9 s—9. 

23 Windisch makes B (vv. 25—28) a separate Gesprichsfolge. 

24 This type of repetition is included in Stange’s list of ‘negierte Anti- 
thesen’ or ‘doppelte Umkehrungen’ (“eine Aussage wird unmittelbar her- 
nach dadurch wiederholt, da8 der zum Hauptbegriff kontradiktorische Be- 
griff negiert wird”). N.B. 1 3; 2 24—25a; 316b, 17, 16-17; 414; 519, 24; 
718; 8i2b and c; 1018; 12 47b, 49; 1410; 15 4 and 5b, 15, 16, 19b; 16 13, 
25—29; 17 9b; 18 20. Cf. also 1 33a—31; 6 518-48; 7 sb—6a; 10 9—7; 13 sb—1a; 
15 5-1; 16 18-17. Numerous other similar examples might be cited. Cf. e. g. 
Stange’s list (II) of ‘repetitions for clearness.’ 
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of what he is about to testify. Again the section is for the most part 
in direct discourse. Indeed, so dramatic is the whole that one should 
have no difficulty in dramatizing it.2 The plot begins in medias res. 
We ask in vain concerning the history preceding the coming of the 
embassy, and the response of the Jews to the outspoken “confes- 
sion.” Finally, it may be observed that every characteristic of the 
pericope finds frequent parallels throughout the entire gospel. 

The analysis of the second pericope of the Baptist’s witness may 
be represented as follows:6 


John 1 29-34 

A. (29) Onthe morrow he seeth (8X¢mer) Jesus coming (cf. v. 27) unto him, and 

saith: “Behold (iS) the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world.” 

(30) “This is he of whom (odrés éorw imep ob) I said, ‘After me cometh 

a man who is become before me: for he was before me.’ (31) And I knew him 
not; but that he should be made manifest to Israel; 

Conclusion: “for this cause (81a rodro) came I baptizing in water.” 


B. (32) And John bare witness (éuaptipnoev) saying, “I have beheld (redéa- 
pat) the Spirit descending as a dove out of heaven; and it abode upon him. 
(33) And I knew him not; but he that sent me to baptize in water, he said 
unto me, ‘Upon whomsoever thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and abid- 
ing upon him, the same is he that baptizeth in the Holy Spirit’.”’ 
Conelusion: (34) ‘““And I have seen (éopaxa) and have borne witness (e- 
that this is the Son of God” odres eoriv 6 vids Tod Geod). 


Again the evidences of form are most striking. The section is 
divided into two parts. Each has its introduction, and each its con- 
clusion. Each contains a striking pronouncement from the Witness, 
and in each the pronouncement is followed by “and I knew him 
not, but” (cf. the dv duets ov otdare of the preceding pericope). 
This, in turn, is followed by the “witness” exactly as in the pre- 
ceding pericope after “who art thou.” The “‘on the morrow” binds 
the pericope with what precedes and what follows. It is a purely 


25 Cf. J. M. Thompson in the Expositor, 1918, “An Experiment in Trans- 
lation,” pp. 117—125. 

26 Windisch makes this Scene 3 of Act I. but refuses to call it a separate 
pericope. It must be admitted that it does stand in intimate connection with 
the foregoing section. But its kinship with the following section, which Win- 
disch makes a separate Act, is almost as intimate. The uniform structure of 
each pericope, according to my own division and quite evidently the author’s, 
seems rather to argue for the above classification. 
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literary device, nothing more. The solemn words “he seeth Jesus 
coming unto him” are designed to furnish the setting, give emphasis 
to the momentous claim that is to follow, but above all to relate 
him with the Unknown Coming One of v. 27. The sentence “Behold 
the Lamb of God ...” is the culmination of the Baptist’s witness. 
It stands out boldly at the moment when Jesus first appears. It is 
as inadequately motivated as the embassy of the Jews. It has noth- 
ing to do with the section as a unit. It stands in the way of the 
otherwise noticeable unfolding of testimony. It is not elaborated in 
what follows. On the contrary, the following words, “this is he” ete, 
are the real center of the witness. It equates Jesus specifically with 
the Unknown One, the épxouevos of the preceding section. The new 
figure is coming to the foreground of the Johannine stage, but the 
Baptist is still there. The question “Why do you baptize, then ?” 
of the preceding pericope must still receive an answer. Here it is 
plainly given: “in order that he might be manifested to Israel,” 
even though this was an inadequate witness (kayo jdew avrov). 

The unfolding of revelation progresses more strikingly i in B 
(vv. 32-34). This is the Johannine counterpart to the baptism. 
But in John we have the account given as the direct testimony of 
the Baptist himself. The emphasis is upon “beheld.” But even yet 
the full significance of his experience does not dawn upon him. 
It is only when the heavenly token is interpreted directly from God 
(which acts as corroborative evidence) that he realizes WHO it is 
that has come to him (v. 29). Here, finally, the incomplete contrast 
of the preceding section is completed: I baptize in water, he shall 
baptize in the Holy Spirit. The witness ends most solemnly and 
climactically : and Ihave seen and borne witness that this is the Son 
of God. This is the true literary climax of the section and in a sense 
the dramatic climax of the whole chapter. A milestone has been 
reached in the development of the central purpose (20 sof.). 

‘He must increase, but I must decrease.” We have seen this 
process going on. The third section carries us farther along until 
the Baptist disappears completely from the scene. 


John 1 35-42 
A. a. (35) Again on the morrow (cf. 29 43) John was standing, and two of 
his disciples; (36) and he looked (éuBdéyas) upon Jesus as he walked, and saith, 
‘Behold the Lamb of God!” 
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(37) And the two disciples heard him speak and followed Jesus. 

b. (38) And Jesus turned, and beheld them following, and saith unto them, 
“What seek ye?” (ri (nreire.) 

And they said unto him, “Rabbi” (which is to say, being interpreted, 
Teacher), “where abidest thou ?” 

(39) He saith unto them, “Come and ye shall see.” 

Conelusion: They came therefore and saw where he abode; and they abode 
with him that day. 


It was about the tenth hour. 


B. (40) One of the two that heard John speak, and followed him, was 
Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother. (41) He first findeth his own brother Simon, 
and saith unto him, We have found the Messiah (which is, being interpreted, 
Christ). 

(42) He brought him unto Jesus. 

Conclusion: Jesus looked upon (eu8A¢Was) him, and said, “Thou art Si- 
mon, the son of John: thou shalt be called Cephas (which is by interpretation, 
Peter).” 


The literary features of the passage are at once observable. Its 
structure is the same as that of the two preceding sections. Again 
we have the two divisions each with introduction and conclusion. 
There is a striking dramatic setting, the two figures stand alone in 
their grandeur, and John’s representation of the scene is not with- 
out an element of augustness: John is standing, and he looks wpon 
Jesus. His repetition of “Behold the Lamb of God” may seem at 
first to be at variance with our explanation above. But closer ex- 
amination of the entire passage as well as of the gospel as a whole 
substantiates our view. In the first place, this repetition at the be- 
ginning of a section of something in a preceding section frequently 
acts as a transition. So we find the Baptist sections linked to the 
Prologue and with each other. In the second place, the repetition 
here gives an effect of solemnity and emphasis. Again, it acts as a 
summary statement of the Witness. And finally, there is a more 
specifically literary argument. From one point of view, literary 
technique would seem to demand “Behold the Son of God;” from 
another, however, there is good reason for placing a colossal asser- 
tion such as John’s at the beginning of his witness for its dramatic 
effect. It is one of many foreshadowings of the Cross which occur 


! 
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throughout the gospel. Such evidences of what might appear to be 
a confusion in literary technique are encountered elsewhere in the 
Fourth Gospel, but usually the writer’s reason for the confusion is 
not difficult to trace. 

The narrative bears, throughout, the marks of literary structure. 
The central question of A (vv. s5—s9) is “What seek ye?” (ri 
Crreire). The answer is not an indirect but a direct question. 
“Rabbi” is motivated by theological interest, and the parenthesis 
accentuates this. Jesus utters the pregnant words: “Come and see.” 
In Johannine style it is added, “They came and saw where he 
abode,” and the conclusion is “And they abode with him that 
day.” The next sentence, “It was about the tenth hour” has the 
same purpose as 1 24, 2 12, and numerous other similar sentences. 
These serve as much to separate units as to enclose them in a frame- 
work. The same vagueness and obscurity that we have previously 
observed in the first pericope is seen here. As there we still ask, 
“Why does John baptize then ?”’ and “Who is the Unknown One ?”, 
so here we ask, “What is it that they were really seeking?” or 
“What did they see ?”” But whereas in the first pericope we have 
to wait for a further narrative for a full explanation, here we get 
out answer in B (vv. 40—42). 

The introductory clause of the second division (v. 40a) summar- 
izes the introductory sentences of A (3s—36).2” The prominence of 
Andrew is one of the many peculiar features of the gospel, and the 
position that Peter holds here in the center of the stage may be 
variously explained as a reflection of the contemporary situation 
or as a Synoptic tradition in Johannine literary setting.2® A com- 
parison with the Synoptic account of Peter’s call again reveals the 
strongly literary character of John. There is a degree of freshness, 
vividness, and color in the former that is completely lacking here. 
On the contrary, we feel that behind the Fourth Gospel account 
there lies a long period of reflection. The writer seems to move in 
literary grooves. Whereas at the beginning of the narrative John 


27 Is there any such relationship, perhaps, between A and B of the pre- 
ceding sections ? 

28 Peter is second in importance only to the ‘beloved disciple.’ Cf. Wrede, 
Charakter und Tendenz des Johannesevangeliums, pp. 35—37. 
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looks upon Jesus and is impelled to utter his lofty testi- 
mony, here Jesus looks upon (éu8é\as) a disciple and confers upon 
him distinction. Whoever is familiar with Johannine literary me- 
thod will. recognize that such phenomena are not accidental. We 
have found the Messiah: here is the complete answer to section A 
(35—39). The disciples were asking the gospel’s pervasive question, 
WHO IS HE? They come to see, and they find the Messiah (cf. 
20 31). It is a parallel to the vocative “Rabbi” in A as is also the 
parenthetical explanation. The answer to A is the inciting impulse 
to B (40—42). Andrew finds Peter, and the Christian mission con- 
tinues until Samaritans and Greeks also come seeking Jesus.?® 

Our final pericope is still a part of the Baptist narratives. To be 
sure, the Baptist is now completely off the stage, but it is his in- 
fluence and witness that conditions the narrative here. 


John 1 43-51 


A. (43) On the morrow he was minded to go forth into Galilee, and he 
findeth Philip, and Jesus saith unto him, “Follow me.” (44) (Now Philip was 
from Bethsaida of the city of Andrew and Peter.) 

(45) Philip findeth Nathanael, and saith unto him, “We have found him 


of whom Moses in the Law, and the prophets, wrote, Jesus the son of Jo- 
seph, of Nazareth’? (cf. v. 41). 

(46) And Nathanael said unto him, “Can any good come out of Nazareth ?” 
Nafaper Sivarai dyabdy eivat.) 


Conclusion: Philip saith unto him, “Come and see.” 


B. (47) Jesus saw Nathanael coming to him, and saith of him, “Behold an 
Israelite indeed in whom is no guile!” 

(48) Nathanael saith unto him, “Whence knowest thou me ?” 

Jesus answered and said unto him, “Before Philip called thee, when thou 
wast under the fig tree, I saw thee.” 

Conclusion: (49) Nathanael answered him, “Rabbi, thou art the Son of 
God; thou art King of Israel.” 


(50) Jesus answered and said unto him: “‘Because I said unto thee, I saw 
thee underneath a fig tree, believest thou? Thou shalt see greater things than 
these.” 

(51) And he saith unto him: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ye shall see 
the heaven opened, and the angels of God descending upon the Son of man.” 


29 4 30, 362; 12 20-21. 
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The introductory 7 éwavpuov indicates not only a transition but 
also identity of literary grouping. “He was minded to go forth into 
Galilee” is literary framework. This is the explanation of the con- 
stant shifting between Judea and Galilee in the Fourth Gospel. 
The idea of finding has been a thread running through the narrative 
ever since the dramatic pronouncement of the discovery in v. 41. 
This is but one example of what is a most striking Johannine liter- 
ary characteristic; namely, whenever a significant statement has 
been made, the author goes back again and again and plays upon 
and repeats the central words of significance. There are numerous 
such words in the gospel as a whole, and also in the individual sec- 
tions. For our purpose here, it is well to see that the repeated refer- 
ences to “finding” enshrine the initial sentence with greater solemn- 
ity. The command of Jesus is characteristically brief. The par- 
enthetical comment is also typical. Philip bears the lighted torch 
farther by finding Nathanael and telling him that he has found him 
whom Moses and the prophets foretold. So Andrew had found Peter 
and had said, “We have found the Messiah.” Thus another step is 
made in the advance of the witness. The cue is Nazareth, which in 
the Greek appears last in Philip’s words. This serves both polemical 
and literary interests, for Nathanael can ask in amazement, “From 
Nazareth can any good be” (literally), and Philip can answer quite 
effectively, “Come and see” (cf. v. 39), thus reaching back to the 
previous pericope and anticipating his discovery of Jesus in the 
next. And the question implies in the answer what (or who) is it 
that can come from Nazareth ? 

The second division begins in a fashion we have hitherto become 
familiar with (cf. 29, ss—s6, ss). The greeting of Jesus is in the 
manner of all Johannine utterances which attempt to point out 
some great fact or introduce a new theme. So John greets Jesus, 
and so Jesus greets Peter. The short declaration, revealing un- 
expected insight and hence an unusual personality, is the inciting 
moment for the dialogue. On this basis most of the following nar- 
ratives and controversial scenes are also constructed. To Jesus’ 
manifestation of a secret and higher knowledge and of divine in- 
sight, Nathanael can but burst forth in adoring wonder, “Rabbi, 
thou art the Son of God; thou art King of Israel!”, which serves 
the purpose of all Johannine narratives and especially of this group 
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of pericopes. This declaration of Nathanael is, of course, the climax 
to the section. The last two verses form the completion of the frame- 
work into which the four little pericopes have been set. They were 
introduced by “Now this is the witness of John,” and the “apoc- 
alyptical conclusion” is its fitting and, in the quality of its con- 
tents, majestic close. The words fit easily and admirably, it must 
be confessed, into the content and character of the fourth pericope, 
but their relationship must also be seen as a conclusion suitable to 
the whole chapter (after the prologue). The twofold introduction 
to Jesus’ words reflects the fervency of the writer and the solemn- 
ity and majesty of his words. This is accentuated by the “Verily, 
verily (only in John) I say unto you.” The “things greater than 
these” is another Johannine theme, and the lofty prophecy at 
the close together with this phrase is the final and the most 
dramatic of the anticipations which we have met with in the 
chapter. 

We may, then, conclude our examination of the Baptist narra- 
tives as follows: 

1) The four little sections all exhibit a formal literary manner 
with a very definite method of literary composition. 

2) The writer has a powerful dramatic sense. He loves to draw 
his narrative to a dramatic close. Climactic arrangement is evident 
everywhere: frequently he begins with some striking pronounce- 
ment, but more frequently he ends with the real “witness” of the 
narrative, and always the conclusion is of the revealing sort. His 
use of dialogue and his device of focussing the real point in some 
pithily phrased question accentuate the dramatic character of the 
whole. Similarly striking is the presence of dramatic anticipations. 
The element of suspense is well-centered about the major interest 
of the gospel. It serves the purpose of drawing the pericopes into a 
unity and of giving progress to the whole. 

3) A large question, and a difficult one, for the interpretation of 
the gospel concerns the degree to which one is to allegorize the con- 
tents. There are those who discover profound meaning in every 
sentence. Words and expressions are always being used cryptically. 
The truth is that this element is undoubtedly present. But to what 
extent? Commentators are sometimes Alexandrian Philos, only 
they use the Fourth Gospel instead of the Pentateuch as the ob- 
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ject of their elucidations. How inward and spiritual a meaning are 
we to attribute to such words as come, find, abide, and see? 

4) Repetitionsand paraphrasesabound everywhere. Erich Stange*® 
has made a study of many of these in an effort to understand the 
workings of the Johannine mind. The above analysis of the Baptist 
narratives agrees with Stange’s conclusion that the older partition 
theories do not furnish an adequate explanation of the literary phe- 
nomena of the gospel. 

5) In general the order of the testimony is cumulative. At first 
it is only John that wins our attention, but John’s mission is a self- 
effacing one. There is the Unknown One who stands over against 
him. Then the Unknown One appears, a momentous claim is utter- 
ed, but this falls out of the cumulative order. It is the Coming One, 
the One whom John knew not, that appears. The heavenly token 
reveals One who baptizes not in water, but in the Holy Spirit. And 
John bears witness that this is the Son of God. Then the mission 
begins. The disciples seek, and find the Messiah, the one foretold 
by Moses and the prophets. Nathanael’s experience culminates in 
the witness of “Son of God” and “King of Israel.” 

6) John is the “one who baptizes in water.” It is a title designed 
to remind one of his inferior position. John is disposed of without 
a single word. After he has served his purpose, the author is no 
longer concerned with him. No exit is announced. So, too, the 
delegation in the first pericope is disposed of; so, too, Nicodemus; 
and so, too, are the Greeks. 

7) Finally, one raises the question of the historicity of the nar- 
ratives. The literary argument seems to tell against them. One may 
contend, perhaps, that historical material might very well be set in 
such a framework and dramatic form as have been revealed above. 
But if likelihood is to be a criterion, then the narratives must be 
viewed not primarily as historical accounts but as literary moulds 
embodying a theological theory. 


3 Op, cit. 
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THE TITLE OF EZEKIEL (1 1-) 


GEORGE RICKER BERRY 
COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


ANY solutions have been offered of the problem of this title, 
but none seems entirely satisfactory. It will perhaps not be 
superfluous to add another to the number. 

I believe it is generally agreed that the titles of the prophetic 
books were added by editors, at any rate usually and probably 
always. It is doubtful, indeed, whether any prophet collected his 
own sermons into a book. 

The first verse in Ezekiel has the appearance of being the be- 
ginning of a sermon, not a title to the book. Titles of the prophetic 
books do not begin with 1). The specific date is inappropriate 
for a title, a more comprehensive statement being required. 

Verse 2, further, is not like a title. It also is too specific for that. 
It is, apparently, an addition by an editor to bring the date of 
v. 1, which he did not venture to omit or change, into conformity 
with the scheme which he was following. In its present form it is 
grammatically objectionable, as Budde has shown. Its original 
place seems to have been immediately at the end of the date in 
v. 1. This may have been written on the margin and introduced 
into the text in the wrong place, as has frequently happened. In 
that case it is, of course, later than the date of v. 1. 

Verse s has a form much like that of the titles of other prophetic 
books. °s1 1°71, however, is probably not the original (editorial) 
form. An obvious correction is simply to omit the first 71, as a 
dittogram, translating: The word of Yahweh came unto Ezekiel, etc. 


1 JBL, vol. L, p. 24. 
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It is more probable, however, with Budde,? that the original form 
was i1°s3 “WES iT “35, as in the books of Hosea, Joel, Micah, 
and Zephaniah, and in Jeremiah according to 6. 

What, then, was the original meaning of the thirtieth year in 
v. 1% Torrey® considers it to be the thirtieth year of the reign of 
Manasseh as the (reputed) date of the beginning of the book. But 
this, without the mention of the king’s name, seems to me so un- 
precedented as to be practically impossible.* Budde’s own view 
that this date, reading "JY for 73Y, means: in my thirtieth year is 
also unprecedented and seems to me inadmissible. Budde himself 
says: “Fir diesen Ausdruck zur Bestimmung eines einzelnen Le- 
bensjahres weiss ich freilich kein alttestamentliches Beispiel.”® 

To what era does this thirtieth year refer? Aside from v. 2, the 
only era mentioned in the book is that in 401, where it is the 
era of the captivity, the first deportation in 597 B. C., which also 
seems to be implied in some, at any rate, of the other dates of 
the book. If v. 1 is in its original place, however, that can not be 
the meaning here, as the date would thus be later than any other 
in the book. 

The principal suggestion which I wish to offer is this. The era in 
mind is that of the rest of the book. V. 1, however, did not stand 
originally in this place, but later in the book where the date would 
be appropriate. 

I speak somewhat tentatively concerning its original position. 
It bears the latest date in the book, as has been said. The 27th year 
is found in 29 17, the 25th in 40 1. There is nothing to connect this 
verse with the former passage. It was probably, then, originally at 
some point after 40 1. 

But v. 1 could hardly have been transferred alone, its accompany- 
ing message was with it. That message, it seems to me, was the 
larger part of c. 1. I have already indicated that vv. 1s—21 seem 
to me to be secondary.® The original message which has been trans- 
ferred, then, I think, was part of 1 1, and all of s—14, 22—28, except 


2 Op. cit., p. 26. 

3 Pseudo-Ezekiel and the Original Prophecy, New Haven, 1931. 
4 See Budde, op. cit., p. 28. 

5 Op. cit., p. 29. 

6 JBL, vol. XLIX, p. 85. 
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for the last sentence of v. 28. In this connection it is worth noting 
that a space is found in the Hebrew text before the last sentence 
of v. 2s. Of course, I do not mean to deny that v. 1s—21 may have 
been added before the transfer, there is no real evidence on that 
point that I can see. 

This message is appropriate near the beginning of c. 43, prob- 
ably, I think, before v. 4 (43 1—s will be discussed later). If it be 
transferred to that point, the narrative runs on without a break, 
the glory of Yahweh in 1 28 being followed by the same glory in 
43 4, there entering into the temple. 

The transfer to the present position, I suggest, was made by an 
editor to provide an inaugural vision like those found elsewhere, 
notably in Isaiah and Jeremiah. To fill the gap caused by the 
removal, I think, 43 1—s were added. 43 1 is substantially a repe- 
tition of a part of 42 15, being actually superfluous. 43 2, 3 are 
based upon c. 1. The voice of God in 43 2 is “like the sound of 
many waters,” the Hebrew phrase being identical with that used 
in 1 24 to describe the wings of the living creatures. 43 3 is an ex- 
plicit reference to the vision of c. 1. 

On this view, the writer was at the east gate, as at the end of 
c. 42. The phrase in 1 1: “‘as I was among the captives by the river 
Chebar’’ was therefore not a part of the original message. Probably 
only the date in 1 1 was a part of the original message, I mean so 
far as concerns vv. 1—3, with which date 1 4 readily connects itself. 

Quite possibly something was omitted at the beginning of the 
book when this transfer was made. The first message may, however, 
have begun: “The heavens were. opened, and I saw visions of God” 
(1 1), “and when I saw it, I fell upon my face,” etc. (1 28). 

Of course, in harmony with views I have frequently expressed, 
I regard this message now found in c. 1 as late, like the whole of 
cc. 40—48, as well as other portions. There are indications of late- 
ness in c. 1. AW3I, which occurs several times in the chapter, is 
“mostly late” (BDB). The vagueness of the chapter, especially as 
produced by the frequent use of MOT and AN WS, has an apoca- 
lyptic air, and suggests a late period. The use of }'Y in the mean- 
ing of the sparkle of metal or jewels is found, so far as I know, 
only in this chapter and passages depending on it. It is peculiar, 
and may be a mark of lateness. 
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8 2 is obviously based upon c. 1, and c. 10 seems to be largely a 
rewriting of the chapter, including vv. 15—21. 

I doubt whether the author of c. 1, with its continuance in c. 43, 
was the same as the author of c. 40—42. This was, however, written 
as a continuation of that. 

I should add that I think it is a question whether the dates in the 
book were the work of the authors or of an editor or editors. What 
I have said is meant to apply to the time after the dates had be- 
come a part of the messages. 
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THE “DIALOGUES WITH THE JEWS” 
AS SOURCES FOR THE EARLY JEWISH 
ARGUMENT AGAINST CHRISTIANITY 


AMOS B. HULEN 
NEW HAVEN 


HE student of the early literature of Christianity must be im- 
pressed by the astounding abundance of the treatises “Against 
the Jews,” as also by the distinguished names which, with what- 
ever justification, have become attached to them. To list the more 
important, there are Barnabas, Justin Martyr, Aristo of Pella, 


Tertullian, Hippolytus, Origen, Cyprian, Novatian, Eusebius of 
Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, Chrysostom, Augustine, Cyril of Alex- 
andria, Evagrius, Philip Sidetes, and Anastasius Sinaita. The docu- 
ments may roughly be divided into three groups, corresponding to 
three stages of argument, not strictly chronological: 1) expository, 
addressed in large measure to the seed of Abraham, aiming at their 
conversion, and designed to prove to them the truth of Christianity 
out oi the Old Testament—finished examples of this type being 
Cyprian’s “Three Books of Testimonies’ and Eusebius’ “Demon- 
stration of the Gospel;” 2) argumentative, dealing largely with 
Jewish objections to the new religion, represented by Justin Mar- 
tyr’s “Dialogue with Trypho the Jew;” and 3) denunciatory, based 
on the assumption that the Jews were a people abandoned of God, . 
whose conversion was hopeless, works like Chrysostom’s “Hight 
Orations Against the Jews.” As years went by, the redemption of 
Israel was lost sight of, the apologies having for their main object 
the strengthening of the faith of believers. The timeworn arguments 
continued to resound, however, even though the practical situation 
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had become altogether different. It may not be realized that the 
production of apologies against the Jews continued down into the 
Middle Ages, long after all hope of their conversion had come to 
an end. 

Over against this mass of polemical material one would expect 
to discover some traces of a Jewish literature “Against the Christ- 
ians;” but, surprisingly, there is next to no positive evidence that 
such a literature existed. In an area of so wide extent, universal 
negations are unwise. But in the writings of the Jewish Talmud 
(we are informed by the students of that literature), there are not 
anti-Christian tracts, nor extensive groupings of anti-Christian ma- 
terial, nor, it appears, mention of such a literature. The relatively 
small attention which Christ and the Christians receive in the writ- 
ings of the Synagogue has been noted before.1 It will not be neces- 
sary here to discuss the reasons for the neglect. Celsus, the great 
opponent of Christianity in the Second Century, and the one neu- 
tral witness to the conflict between the two religions, devotes much 
space to the recital of the arguments advanced by the Jews, and 
then passes summary judgment upon the whole dispute. He seems 
to have some understanding of the issues involved, and to intend 
to reproduce with fidelity the Jewish approach, his chief handicap 
being his ignorance of the Old Testament; but he cites no Jewish 
authorities, referring directly instead to a Christian apology, the 
“Controversy between Jason and Papiscus.”? The Christian writ- 
ings, our last resource for the knowledge of Jewish anti-Christian 
polemic, bristle with controversial material, much of it obviously 
of Jewish origin, but men and documents are scarcely mentioned. 
A prominent part of this literature is the series of “dialogues with 
the Jews,” each detailing an encounter between a Jew and a Christ- 
ian, and the most of them ending with the conversion of the Jew 
to the new faith. What basis there may be for these romances, bey- 
ond the imagination of their writers, remains to be considered. 

It is certain that there was no lack of personal debates regard- 
ing the relative merits of the two religions. There are in Acts traces 
of such discussions. The Talmud makes mention of them, while 
Origen speaks of debates on the miracles of Christ, and on the inter- 

1R. T. Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, London, 1903. 

2 Origen, Against Celsus, IV, 52. 
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pretation of Isaiah 53 and Psalm 45 (“Against Celsus” I, 45, 55, 
56). The “dialogues with the Jews,” whatever their merit as re- 
cords of actual discussions, presuppose a situation in which the 
representatives of Christianity and Judaism could meet one an- 
other. The characteristic fruitlessness of these meetings is suggested 
by Tertullian. 

“Tt happened very recently a dispute was held between a Christian and a 
Jewish proselyte. Alternately with contentious cable they each spun out the 
day until evening. By the opposing din, moreover, of some partisans of the 
individuals, truth began to be overcast by a sort of cloud.” (Address to the 
Jews, beginning.) 

There is evidence of Jewish anti-Christian writings in Eusebius, 
who speaks (On Isaiah 18 1) of letters written by the priests and 
elders living in Jerusalem (therefore before or shortly after135 A.D.), 
filled with revilings against Jesus and his followers; he is thought 
to be dependent on Justin’s Dialogue (17, 108), which does not 
mention documents, referring only to the sending out of delega- 
tions upon the same mission. Of greater significance is the myste- 
rious “Philosabbatius” of Epiphanius (Haer. 51 8), who is named 
along with Porphyry and Celsus, “the Greek philosophers,” and is 
described as “he who assails us from among the Jews, a fierce and 
deceitful serpent.” With them he “made accusations for the over- 
turning of the Holy Evangelists, emptying himself against the re- 
presentation given in the Gospels, being both psychical and fleshly, 
but warring according to the flesh. In the blindness of his ignorance 
he stumbled over the words of truth,” as he asked how Jesus could 
be carried off to Egypt on the night of his birth, seeing that he 
remained to be circumcised at Jerusalem on the eighth day (Mat- 
thew against Luke). 

In this Philosabbatius then, we appear to have the name of a 
Jew who actually wrote against the Church (Can Epiphanius be 
trusted for this much ?). Whether he is to be connected with Por- 
phyry, as Karl Holl thinks, or with Celsus, to conjecture with Pro- 
fessor Bacon,; it is natural to make him an important link between 

3 “The otherwise unknown Philosabbatius Epiphanius probably has ga- 
thered from the Christian polemical treatises against Porphyry, which he 
employed in the following passage” Karl Holl, Epiphanius, 1915, on the 
passage. “Philosabbatius, of whom nothing whatever is known, but whose 
name suggests a connection with those Jewish assailants of the Gospel re- 
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Jews and those of the Gentile opponents of Christianity who based 
their criticism upon the Scriptures; the second natural conclusion 
is to infer that the connection between the two groups was estab- 
lished by means of documents. One would expect to find the Jews 
the first to be interested in the Christian records, their interest 
being directed to upsetting the claims of the Christians out of their 
own Old Testament documents. Certainly the arguments of the 
Church offered to the Jews rested upon the Old Testament; but 
they, in their turn, might use the New Testament also, especially 
if they could discover discrepancies in it. Perhaps the earliest wit- 
ness to the criticism of the New Testament is Julius Africanus, the 
contemporary of Origen, who sets down the objections to the con- 
flicting genealogies of Jesus, explaining the difficulties in a manner 
still in high favor among apologists. It was Porphyry the Neo- 
platonist who gave full development and organization to the argu- 
ment regarding the contradictions of Scripture. Predecessors he 
must have had, for in his various works, despite his great ingenuity 
and resourcefulness, he displays little originality. These may have 
been Greeks, even though Celsus, his most conspicuous forerunner, 
was not well acquainted with the Testaments. The name of Philo- 
sabbatius suggests that the criticisms came to Porphyry from a 
Jewish inheritance. 

In the arguments directed against the New Testament, as handed 
down by Porphyry and his successors, emphasis is laid on the con- 
tradictory elements in the various Gospels, as well as the distinc- 
tions noticeable between Jesus and his disciples, Peter and Paul on 
the one hand, and between Peter and Paul and the Church of a 
later day on the other. This is a type of discussion unknown to the 
Christian writings against the Jews, a possible exception being 
suggested in the discussion in the Third Book of Eusebius’ “De- 
monstration of the Gospel.” It is therefore dangerous to generalize 
on the basis of Epiphanius’s report on Philosabbatius, concerning 
the nature of the early written polemic of the Jews as directed 


cords on whom Celsus acknowledged (?) dependence” B. W. Bacon, Harvard 
Theological Review, XXII, Apr. 1929, pp. 167—8. 
4 Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, I, 7; cf. Origen, Against Celsus, 
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mainly against the New Testament writings. The attack in this 
general sphere will probably have followed the lines illustrated in 
the arguments of Celsus and Porphyry, and will have concerned 
itself with personal attacks upon the career of Jesus, with accu- 
sations of sorcery, in resentment against his position as leader of 
the heresy; condemnation of his followers for worshipping him as 
God; insistence upon obedience to the Law of Moses as essential 
to those who would claim the blessings of its promises. 

There remain traces, however, also of polemic in The Old Testa- 
ment field, familiar to both Porphyry and Celsus, and more signi- 
ficant for the subsequent relations between Christianity and Juda- 
ism. In the reconstruction of the Jewish Old Testament argument 
great importance must be assigned to the “Dialogues,” a series of 
documents now in low favor, principally on account of the acute 
criticisms which have been levelled at the best-known of them all, 
Justin’s “Dialogue with Trypho.”® Only comparatively recently 


6 Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho is by far the best known of these writ- 
ings; also of the Second Century was the “Controversy between Jason and 
Papiscus”’ (the fragments are given by Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Litteratur bis Eusebius, I, pp. 92—95; the supposed author was Aristo of 
Pella). “The Altercation between Simon the Jew and Theophilus the Christ- 
ian,” attributed to the monk Evagrius, and dating probably from the fifth 
century, is given by Harnack, Texte und Untersuchungen, I, 1883, and 
E. Bratke, Corpus Scriptorum Latinorum, vol. XLV. The dispute between 
Gregentius and Herbanus comes probably from the Seventh Century (Migne, 
PG vol. 86, pp. 627—784), “The Narrative of the Things Done in Persia, 
Concerning the Birth of Christ, the Star, and the Magi,” first referred to in 
the eighth century, may belong to the Fifth (Bratke, ““Das sogenannte Reli- 
gionsgesprich am Hof der Sasaniden,” Texte und Untersuchungen, XIX, 
1899). A pair of dialogues, one of them first translated in the eighth century, 
may be three centuries older: that between Timothy and Aquila, “Held in 
Alexandria in the Days of Cyril” (according to the superscription), and the 
one between Athanasius and Zacchaeus (F.C. Conybeare, in Anecdota Oxo- 
niensa, Classical Series, VIII, 1898). From the seventh or eighth century 
comes the “Encounter of the Jews Papiscus and Philo, Wise Men of the 
Hebrews, with a Certain Monk (Anastasius), On the Faith of the Christians 
and the Law of the Jews” (A.C. McGiffert, Dialogue between a Christian 
anda Jew, Marburg, 1889); a variant form of the same controversy is known 
as Anastasius Sinaita’s “Disputation Against the Jews” (Migne, PG. 89, 
1203ff.). A dialogue appears in the late “Acts of Sylvester” (Laurentius 
Surius, Historiae seu Vitae Sanctorum, 1880, Vol. XII, pp. 590—613). A 
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has it been admitted on all sides that the Dialogue is not the record 
of an actual discussion held with the Rabbi Tarphon, the latter 
one of the most eminent of the Jews of the Second Century. It has 
been demonstrated that both the Jew and his opponent know many 
of the rabbinic teachings of the time, that knowledge, of course, 
being Justin’s own, if the Dialogue be of his own creation. But 
Trypho does not know Hebrew; he urges his antagonist to study 
the philosophers and not the Scriptures; and in his doctrine of 
Messiah, if not in his Logos doctrine also, he makes amazing con- 
cessions. Throughout the debate he is often but a tool in the Christ- 
ian’s hands, assisting at every point in the unfolding of the Christian 
interpretation, and he is also exceedingly deferential and timid. 
Although he does not surrender to his opponent, he expresses the 
hope that they may meet again, not that he hopes to convince the 
other, but in order that he may be aided in the understanding of 
Scripture.’ But surely the Jews looked upon themselves as teachers 
of the nations, and in that capacity argued with vigor and elo- 
quence. Even Josephus represented his people as second to none 
in antiquity, glorious traditions, literature, and civilization; and 
he possessed a vigor which this speaker lacks. For a faithful re- 
presentation of the Judaism of the Second Century we can there- 
fore hardly look to figures like Trypho. 

The argument advanced against the best known of the Dialogues 
can be elaborated against the others. They bear no convincing 
mark of derivation from actual debates or from Jewish writings; 
the Jew in the majority of instances is converted to the religion of 
his adversary, without having employed sufficient resistance to 
his claims; the Dialogues are shaped in one mould, being dependent 
on one another and on the other apologies; in the latest examples, 
the part played by the Jew fades away to the vanishing point; in 
late document is Hieronymus the Greek’s “Dialogue on the Sacred Trinity 
between a Jew and a Christian” (Migne, PG. 40, 847—59). In Migne, PG. 89 
are two short dialogues, the “Little Dialogue”’ (1271—4), and “‘Another Inter- 
rogation” (1274—82). With these must be mentioned the “Disputation be- 
tween Church and Synagogue,” in Vol. VIII of Augustine’s “Opera,” Bene- 
dictine Edition. Mc Giffert lists other dialogues, running into the Middle Ages. 

7? Adolf Harnack, “Judentum und Judenchristentum in Justins Dialog 
mit Trypho” Texte und Untersuchungen, XX XIX, 1913; E. R. Goodenough, 
The Theology of Justin Martyr, Jena, 1923, pp. 87—100. 
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the course of the argument the winning over of the Jews is lost 
sight of, the treatises having been written for the sake of wavering 
Christians. It may be added, that we do not look with confidence 
to a document against Judaism for a faithful account, at least in 
details, of what Jews believe; and that apologetic, when addressed 
tothe uneducated, possesses an archaic flavor. Professors G. F. Moore 
and A.C.McGiffert have stated the objections in an impressive way®. 

But there are other considerations: the persistence of a certain 
representation through the course of serveral centuries entitles it 
to serious consideration as to what Christians thought Jews believ- 
ed; again, the objections which are urged are real objections; it can 
be shown, from the Talmudic references, that Jews did hold some 
of the positions assumed for them in the Dialogues; and although 
the Jew usually is won over, the conversion often is contrary to 
the evidence, the Christian in some instances resorting to miracle 
to gain the day; and, with the exception of the Trypho of Justin’s 
Dialogue, the Jew appears to be an orthodox Jew. The Christian 
documents may be defective in reflecting contemporary attitudes, 
but they can hardly err in picturing the total Jewish reaction 
toward the newer religion. They are religious romances, not to be 


read uncritically, but of great value for one who pays closest atten- 
tion at points other than those which the writer himself emphasizes. 

Two of the Dialogues namely that of Justin and the “Contro- 
versy between Jason and Papiscus,” the latter of them known to 
us only in a few citations, come from the second century; the others 


8 “The objections which are hereditary in the Christian apologies bear no 
mark of derivation from Jewish writings. That there were such in the Second 
Century is intrinsically probable, and it is possible that Celsus drew upon 
them in his True Account. More than this cannot safely be said; of a Jewish 
literature in Greek or Latin there is from that time on no trace.’ Moore, 
“Christian Writers on Judaism,” Harvard Theological Review, XIV, 1921, 
p. 200. “The persuasion of the Jews, their refutation for the purpose of winn- 
ing them, seems to be the last consideration with the author. ... Polemics 
which would be continued, even if the personal object of attack vanished, 
will mirror very imperfectly the real position of that antagonist. In fact, if 
we wished to learn the actual attitude of the Jews toward Christianity, we 
must seek elsewhere than in the Christian works which have been directed 
against them. ... Of the real attitude of the Jews toward the Christians, of 
the nature of their polemics against Christianity, these works tell us nothing.” 
Mc Giffert, op. cit., pp. 3—4. 
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associate themselves with names of men of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, and are probably later. The arguments by the Jews of 
these disputations are deserving of close attention. Their nature 
can be understood after the examination of one of them, in time 
one of the latest, and in the length of the arguments and the extent 
of its use of the Old Testament, by far the most significant. 

Possibly from the seventh century, although its hero lived two 
centuries earlier, dates the discussion between the Archbishop of 
Taphra in Arabia, Gregentius, and the “doctor of the Law,” Her- 
banus. The debate is represented as of four days’ duration, held in 
the presence of the King, a great throng of Jews, and the whole 
people of the city. Herbanus was familiar with the Law, the Pro- 
phets, the “Octateuch,” and other sacred writings. The Archbishop 
began the argument, accusing his opponent of resisting the light. 
The Jew turned the argument upon his antagonist. 

‘Tf now the sun has arisen and shines, and we, who believe in God’s Law, 
oppose it, as you assert, how much more have you, who are an alien people, 
and who have set up alien oracles apart from the Divine Law given by God ?”® 

The Jew’s discourse is a constant interweaving of two lines of 
thought: the one is a defence of his own people as the recipients of 
the promises contained in the Law and the Prophets, promises 
which their opponents wrest to themselves, making use of the 
Greek version; the other is a sustained attack on the incredible 
doctrine of the Incarnation, opposing to the Crucified Messiah one 
who is still to come, and trusting in the restoration of Zion. More 
successfully than any other opponent, he challenges the Christians’ 
interpretation of the prophecies. They claim that they are justified 
in supplanting Israel by Jacob’s dispossession of Esau; but have 
they succeeded ? “Are we not still Hebrews, and you Greeks, just 
as we were ?’”10 A supplanting there had been, for the Church was 
taking over the Old Testament for its own purposes, making it 
known among the Gentiles according to its own interpretation. 

Looking at the original sense of Scripture, one realizes the 
strength of Herbanus’ position; not that he always lights upon 
that sense, but that his sympathies are nearer than the Christian’s 
to the Old Testament setting. “The prophet like unto Moses”—is 


® Migre, PG., vol. 86, p. 623. 
10 Tbid., p. 629. 
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David ; the passage, “Ye shall see your life hanging’ (Deuteronomy 
28 66), used by the Church to refer to the Cross, is meant as a threat 
of captivity.1 Psalm 72 is surely of Solomon. 

“What calumniations he submitted to I can show you; because not him- 
self alone did he humble, but many tyrants, whom he subdued, made 
astounded ; all malignant demons by his might he rendered helpless, holding 
them bound in bonds and chains. As long as the sun remains, by this he in- 
dicates obscurely the splendor of his rule, as the sun is leader of the day. He 
says his splendor and might is like the sun.”’!2 
Ecclesiastes and Proverbs are a continuing evidence of his power 
and glory. The Christians understood Psalm 110—‘‘Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in Sheol’”’—to be a sign of the resurrection of Jesus; 
but it must have been spoken by God’s servant, entreating Him 
for aid. When God said, “Sit on My right hand”—He meant, “Do 
not decline to the right or to the left from the right mandates of 
the Law, but follow the Law, and I will subdue before thee all the 
nations, and thy enemies I will make footstools of thy feet.” This 
is evidence that allegory could be met with allegory if the argument 
required it. 

From what extant source do we derive so severe and so just an 
indictment of the vagaries of the Christian apologists ? They chose 
out from all the prophecies those which fitted in with their own 
design; no prophet had spoken openly, to say that the Logos of 
God, the Son, would descend from heaven, live and die as a man, 
and then rise from the dead; passages intended of others were per- 
verted and accommodated to Christ; the Jewish interpretations 
were distorted; and bombast often took the place of serious dis- 
cussion. On the basis of “It is written” there were bound to be 
many discrepancies. 

“In many places, I see, the Prophets are made to oppose and contradict 
themselves; for in some matters and places they are found to favor us Jews, 
and in others you who are from among the nations.”’!4 
A certain skepticism was bound to result. 

“Therefore you do not acquiesce in my words, nor assent to my inter- 
pretations; in the same way, I have no confidence in your sayings.”5 


He was able to present an impressive argument concerning the 


11 Jbid., p. 631. 12 Ibid., p. 641. 18 Ibid., p. 647. 
4 Ibid., p. 713. 18 Ibid., p. 759. 
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restoration of Israel to their own land, an argument still influential 
among conservative Christians. 

***T will call you from among the nations,’ he says, ‘and lead you into your 
land’ (Jeremiah 29 14); and you proffer prodigious and monstrous things. 
‘And ye shall dwell in the land which I gave to your fathers’ (16 15); and you 
declare matters strange and absurd. Tell me yourself, whether the Lord has 
gathered strangers out of the nations, as you claim; tell me, has He caused 
the nations to dwell in the land of their fathers ? Is there anything common 
between other nations and the Hebrews? Do you pretend justice, O Arch- 
bishop ? These things are not thus, they are not so.”1® 
Occasionally Gregentius is complimented for the grace and per- 
suasiveness of his language, but other expressions give the words 
of praise an ironic effect. 

“The Christians have contrived a great workshop full of words assembled ; 
and they have seated a champion upon their throne, terrible in a tumult of 
words. I cite heaven and earth, and whatever is under the earth, that they 
all are perverted by your words. But we are not utterly destroyed, as if 
unable to answer. That you may plainly perceive that the Lord assuredly 
chose Israel, hear what says the Prophet Isaiah (41 4), rather God Himself, 
concerning us: ‘I God am the First, and to those who are to come, I Am. 
The nations saw, and feared; the heights of earth trembled; they draw near, 
and come, each helping his neighbor, each one choosing to help his brother.’ 
Therefore you, O Archbishop, one from the nations which are in fear, help 
us, as neighbor, to this end, and, as a brother of the same tribe, to proclaim 
salvation to the nations. Yet the royal priesthood, the nation of Israel, you 
despise, ordering them to be reduced in despair (or in rejection) to nothing.”’!? 

The offense of the Christians in perverting the prophecies to their 
own advantage was not so serious as their persistent efforts to ex- 
clude the Jews from them. They could not overlook the fact that 
the original Israel were now shut out from the glories which had 
once been theirs; but the Jew, nurtured on Deutero-Isaiah, could 
look upon his present deprivation as a chastisement from the Lord 
for his sins, in preparation for another restoration. 

“We have left behind this ancestral assurance, and have come to a new, 
grieving always. The old wine is better than the new.” 

“Behold you say, with God the Law is of no effect, though He left it to 
us Israelites as a precious treasure. With what ears, or with what heart, shall 
I hear you, so much belaboring me and raising a din ? ... Isaiah says (49 15), 
‘Zion says, The Lord God has deserted me, and God the Holy One has for- 
gotten me.’ And God answers, saying, ‘Can a mother forget her little child, 


16 Ibid., p. 699. 1? Ibid., p. 708. 
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that she should not have compassion on the fruit of her womb? But should 
the mother forget them, verily I will not forget thee, saith the Lord.’ God 
says He will not forget us, and you assert that God has no care for us, and 
that our Law is no concern of His.” 

“Tt is necessary, therefore, that we be called back again; for you hear the 
words of the Prophets; and be restored to our former honor, really to a higher 
place. Therefore do not oppose me with a great overflow of words, nor with- 
stand me, but believe, and be persuaded that these will come to pass. Whether 
this comes to pass immediately, or later, matters not at all.’’18 


The confidence of Herbanus in his people’s salvation is the most 
persuasive part of the whole argument, yet far out of harmony 
with the actual situation. It was not difficult to prove that the 
original sense of the prophecies of restoration pointed to Israel, 
but the uncomfortable fact was that the people were not being 
restored, and that their present circumstances seemed to indicate 
that God had forgotten them. The hopefulness of the man, in such 
a position, is pathetic. As witnesses he calls in Moses, David and 
Solomon, Elijah and Elisha, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Zechariah, 
Micah, and, above all others, Deutero-Isaiah. He is as intent to 
exclude the Christians from the future as they are to deny it to him. 

“Tt is not true that we tyrannically oppress others. It is not true that they 
will be gladdened by our restoration. We do not agree in faith with you 
Christians. He says this (Isaiah 42 10-12) of the Jews, we who have our 


homes dispersed among the isles. But for you, who are from the nations, 
He has no concern.” 

“In the consummation of this life, there will descend from God a fire 
having a double force of action. (Isaiah 10 16). And to Israel the fire shall 
be as a light, brightening his sojourn; unto the remaining nations the fire 
will be as a flame transformed, sent out to consume the world, to devour them, 
men of another race and estranged from the Law of God. Not only these, but 
those who communicate with other nations, trampling under foot the ad- 
vantage and authority of the Law, will not be found then. These alone will 
He find, in the whole world, who were a remnant, saving them from the 
menace of the consummation, namely, the fire of burning. No more shall 
they lack, or be cast away, but in the world they shall be as God’s angels, 
neither leaning upon nor believing in any other, neither Christ, nor Son of 
God, nor Jesus, but they shall have faith in God, the Holy One of Israel.’’!® 


The defense of the Law occupies but a small place, indicating 
that the issue between Jews and Jewish Christians had come to 
an end. Yet Psalm 119 is used for its testimony to the Law as 


18 Ibid., pp. 671, 739, 683. 19 Ibid., pp. 757, 731. 
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“perfect,” “sure,” and “right.” It was provoking to hear the Law 
assailed as “imperfect,” when Moses and Elijah had been made 
perfect in obedience to it, so that Elijah, according to all testimony, 
was still alive. Herbanus also defended other prophecies against 
distortion. When God promised to “wash” His people, He had in 
mind, not Christian baptism, but the washings in the lavers of 
Solomon’s Temple. Nor could the Jew endure tohear prophecies 
concerning the rebuilt Temple referred to the one erected by Queen 
Helena, the mother of Constantine.?¢ 

The Messiah would come, and doubtless in his own time; but 
with Messiah he could not, and would not, associate a scandalous 
suffering. 

“Of great importance it would be to me, to know certainly, and to have 

full faith in your Christ, that it is he who was to come. For that he who was 
God descended from heaven, and was made man, and of his own, will under- 
went 2, wicked death, is strange, absurd, and abominable. And if this be true, 
what strength was it, what intemperance, that urged him on, that without 
compulsion he made haste to come, and to give himself over to death? As I 
think over this, I cannot believe that so awful a nature, a strength so sublime, 
a power so ineffable, He who is invested with so formidable a glory, has been 
so reckless as to conjoin His dignity and majesty with dishonor and shame. 
It cannot be, it is incredible, utterly beyond mitigation. ... For what reason 
did Christ dash headlong into this atrocious and horrible thing ?”?! 
It seemed to him that Jesus had been condemned for breaking the 
Sabbath Law. Out of his own mouth Jesus had proved himself 
man, like his apostles, when he said (John 20 17), “I go to my 
Father and your Father, my God and your God.” 

“And though you see me a Jew, I have often read your Gospels, when, 
to a Christian friend of mine I said, Prove to me these things from your books, 
and then, assisted by these writings, I shall become a Christian.”2? 

The excellence of Herbanus’ argument is demonstrated by the 
account of his conversion, which was wrought, not by the per- 
suasiveness of Gregentius’ eloquence, but by a miracle. In a vision 
of the night he beheld the Prophet Moses standing before the Cruci- 
fied Jesus and worshipping him as Lord. He rebuked Moses, and 
was rebuked in turn, with the promise that he too should soon 
adore Jesus as Lord. This much he confided to the other Jews; 


20 Jbid., pp. 667, 731. 21 [bid., p. 761. 
22 Tbid., p. 765. 
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but he continued to stand his ground, until at length he challenged 
the Archbishop to prove to him that Jesus was still alive. Gregen- 
tius thereupon entreated the Lord to appear out of heaven, and he - 
came out of the East, the quarter whence the sun arises. As this 
marvel could not be gainsaid, Herbanus and ali the other Jews 
were baptized. 

The fantastic ending forced upon the dispute between Gregen- 
tius and Herbanus cannot obscure the realistic impression produced 
by the Jew’s reasoning. It is true that his speeches do not demand 
an actual advocate, and the plausibility they possess must be 
measured by their internal authenticity. In all their ramifications 
they appear to be a combination, a Christian wording and arrange- 
ment out of Jewish elements of considerable power. In varying 
degrees the same constituent parts are found in the arguments for 
Judaism set forth in all of the Dialogues. By comparing them one 
with another, and then with the briefer references in the Talmud, 
the Christian apologies, and Celsus, one can piece together a power- 
ful counter-argument to the reasoning by which the early apologists 
accounted for the origin and progress of Christianity. One is tempt- 
ed to marvel that the Jews convinced no one but themselves; per- 
haps this is all they ever intended to do, allowing the new religion 
to sweep unhindered over the remainder of the Ancient World. 

This mere suggestion of the strength of the Jewish case makes it 
evident that the Christian apologists were not making a needless 
display of their eloquence. It was of immense importance that they 
should undertake to understand their true relation to the Old Testa- 
ment and the religion which had produced it; and they needed to 
decide whether their worship of Jesus was consistent with the mono- 
theism which they had learned from Israel. These are decisions 
which need to be made today; and in making them we shall be 
aided by the testimony of the “Dialogues with the Jews.” 
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NOTES 
THE TERMS FOR “AIR” IN THE BIBLE 


TRUDE WEISS ROSMARIN 
NEW YORK 


E is worthy of note that there is no special term for “air” in the 
ible. It seems that the ancient Hebrews, as well as the Sumer- 
ians, Babylonians and Assyrians had no distinct conception of the 
element “air” as did for instance the Greek, who reckoned “air” 
among the four elements of which the universe was created. The 
ancient Semitie lacked the power of abstraction to postulate an 
invisible medium because they could not perceive it with any of 
their senses. Since they were unaware of the element “air,” there- 
fore no term is found for it in the early Semitic vocabulary. In 
Post-Biblical Hebrew and in Aramaic we find the term 8 and 
NWS, which is a loan word, from the Greek azjp. 

There are a number of passages in the Bible which clearly show 
that the author meant to express what we call “air,” but lacking 
both the conception of its existence and consequently the term for 
it, heemployed the expression usually rendered with “heaven”. 
He was aware of the existence of earth-~"N, and of that which is 
above the earth-heaven, but not of that which is between earth 
and heaven. This is why this between is expressed by PNT J‘ 
Daw fa) and that the author meant by it “air” is quite clear 
from the following passages: 2 Sam. 18 9: DOWN 
PANT, in Ez. 8 3: PI PANT XVM, in Zech.5 9: 
PANT AS in 1 Chr. 21 16: TOY... 
Daw PANT 

In cases where the circumlocution “between heaven and earth” 
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could not be used for “air”—O'MW alone is used. For just as the 
Bible speaks of beasts as Pit F*N—the beasts of the earth, Gen. 
1 25, and of fishes as OY “II—the fishes of the sea, Ez. 38 20; 
Zeph. 1 s, thus describing to us the beasts and fishes by the place 
of their habitation, in like manner it speaks of fowl as of *)\y 
describing to us the fowl by the place they live in, namely— 
fowls of the air. That the Bible uses D°OY as a medium for the 
habitation of the fowl can also be seen and even more clearly from 
Deut. 4 17: YN WS HID 9D MIN; Jer. 87: 
NYT and Prov. 30 19: WIT TN. 
The rendering of O°OY in the above quoted passages with “Heaven” 
in the Septuaginta, Vulgata, Peshitta, in Luther’s as well as in 
modern translations is incorrect. 

There is one passage in the Bible where the author painstakingly 
endeavors to express distinctly the habitation of the fowl, but lacks 
a term for it and so expressed it Gen. 120 by by FBI" yi 
expressing the medium in which the fowl fly. 
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THE NEW CHESTER BEATTY PAPYRUS 


MRS. SILVA NEW 


N the London Times for February 19 Sir Frederick Kenyon an- 

nounced the acquisition by Mr. Chester Beatty of a number of 
leaves of a papyrus codex (or codices) not later in date than the 
third century. In passing through England I was fortunate enough 
to see Sir Frederick and to be shown the papyrus. 


The points which stand out are these: 


1) Apparently these papyrus leaves belonged to a complete Bible 
—both Old and New Testament—though it does not necessarily 
follow that this Bible was ever a single volume. 

2) In the New Testament there are no pages of Matthew but 
several each of Mark, Luke, John; a number of Acts and of the 
Apocalypse. 

3) So far as the text is concerned only Mark and Acts have as 
yet been examined. The text of Mark appears, subject to further 
study, to be that of the Caesarean Text. The text of Acts is a “mixed 
text,” similar in character to 614 and 1739. In view of the well- 
known connection between 1739 and Origen this adds considerable 
weight to the guess which the editors of the Caesarean Text have 
already ventured, that the “mixed text” of the Acts is really the 
Caesarean Text. 

The same editors (Prof. Lake, Prof. Blake, and myself) have also 
called attention, in a letter to the London Times, to the fact that 
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this papyrus confirms their suspicion that the Caesarean Text was 
used in the third century in Egypt as well as in Palestine (Harvard 
Theological Review, Oct. 1928, p. 277). Moreover, it raises in an 
acute form the question whether the Neutral Text is an ancestor 
of the Caesarean Text, or the Caesarean of the Neutral,—since both 
the manuscript and the patristic evidence for the Caesarean Text 
is now seen to be older than that for the Neutral Text. The relation 
of both to the Western Text is, of course, a separate problem. 
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COWLEY MEMORIAL? 


Oxford, November 1931. 


FUND is being formed to commemorate the late Sir Arthur 

Cowley’s lifelong devotion to the cause of good learning and 
his thirty-five year’s service in the Bodleian Library. It will be 
employed for the furtherance in Oxford of the Hebrew and kindred 
studies in which he was specially interested; and it is hoped that 
the sum raised may be sufficient to provide a permanent endow- 
ment which shall bear his name. 

Friends who wish to subscribe are invited to communicate with 
the Secretary to the Librarian, Bodleian Library, Oxford, or with 
Mr. G. R. Driver, Magdalen College. Contributions may also be 
sent direct to Barclays Bank, al Street, Oxford, for the Cowley 
Memorial Fund. 


F. Homes Dudden, Vice-Chancellor. 
George Gordon, President of Magdalen College. 
G. A. Cooke, Regius Professor of Hebrew. 


1 Reprinted by vote of the Society for the information of its members. 
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